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COMMENT 


WASHINGTON, January 26, 1904. 

Anybopy who supposes that President Roosevelt is not 
prepared for a contest with Senator Hanna in the event of 
the latter declaring himself a candidate makes a mistake. 
Ile is booted and spurred and ready for any fray that may 
come along. He neither underrates nor overrates Senator 
Ilanna’s strength. He appreciates the fact that the Senator 
would have a large majority of the delegates from his own 
State, possibly a third from Indiana, a fourth from Illinois, 
a few from New York, all of the purchasable votes from the 
South, and scattering delegates from various States who feel 
under obligations to Mr. Hanna for political favors rendered. 
The minimum of his strength would be one-third and the 
maximum two-fifths if .the convention were held now. 
Whether a change can be worked before June no man ean 
tell; so Mr. Hanna continues to play his waiting game, hold- 
ing the reins well in hand and his possible candidacy as a 
menace over the President. Opinions differ respecting the 
quality of this attitude. Some regard it as not wholly eredita- 
ble to a chairman of the National Committee; others see 
no reason why he should not remain practically in the field 
up to the very day of the convention, and then, if defeat should 
stare him in the face, win applause by an emphatic and dra- 
matic withdrawal. Contrary to many published reports, Mr. 
Roosevelt considers the maintenance of the Senator’s position 
as wholly within his rights, eminently proper, whether wise 
or not, and in no sense a personal affront to himself. He is 
what they call out West “a true sport,” and quite willing to 
abide by any result, so long as the game is played fairly. 

+ 


We ourselves think, and suspect that the country is begin- 
ning to think, that it would be more becoming in Senator 
Ilanna to “ fish or cut bait.” The position in which he leaves 
the President as the target of every cartoonist capable of 
depicting the effect of a nightmare is surely anything but 
beneficial to the political party of which he is the official head, 
and for whose prosperity, so long as he shall hold that posi- 
tion, he is personally responsible. But it is, after all, a matter 
of taste rather than of honor, and there is this to be said at 
least in extenuation of conduct which ordinarily would not 
win the approval of fair minds: Mr. Hanna undoubtedly is 
subjected to constant and strong pressure from very potent 
forces closely affiliated with those financial interests to which 
he owes his suecess as the manager of two national cam- 
paigns. No one not in intimate touch with men standing for 
those interests can appreciate the bitterness with which Mr. 
Roosevelt’s candidacy is regarded. Anybody to beat him, 
is the constant expression of a stern determination—a Re- 
publican preferably, a Democrat if necessary, but anybody 
will do. It is, we believe, a fact that any conservative Demo- 
erat would be backed by a campaign fund ten times as large 
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as could be raised for Mr. Roosevelt. We are not prepared 
to believe that money alone can elect a President of th 
United States, but it is undeniably a suflicient factor to mak 
the present situation, from a Republican standpoint, about 
as serious as could be imagined. 


* 


We cannot, however, escape the conviction that the financial 
interests referred to make a mistake in urging Senator Hanna 
to remain a passive candidate or in conniving at his nomina- 
tion. What would be the situation in the event of a success- 
ful effort? Simply this, in blazing letters from Maine to 
California: “ Roosevelt beaten and Hanna nominated—by th: 
Everybody would know how the trick had 
been turned, how many delegates had been bought, what they 
had cost, and all the shameful details. In no way possible 
could secrecy be maintained. The favorite of millions of 
people, an admittedly honest man, striving earnestly, whether 
successfully or not, to do what is right in every contingency, 
could not be beaten by such means—and that is the only way 
he could be beaten—without producing such an outburst of 
indignation, from a sense of deepest outrage, as would not 
only overwhelm the nominee at the polls, but would dominate 
the Democratic convention. We firmly believe that if Mr. 
Hanna shall defeat Mr. Roosevelt in Chicago, Mr. Bryan will 
be nominated in St. Louis, and win to a certainty in Novem- 
ber. Mr. Roosevelt’s nomination, on the contrary, would 
naturally result in the naming of his antithesis by the Demo- 
crats, in which case there need be no destruction of confidence 
or disturbance of business. It may be a choice of evils, but 
those who are urging Mr. Hanna’s candidacy upon himself 
and his party may as well be brought to a realization of the 
danger of playing with fire. 


money power.” 


+, # 
Governor Durbin’s self-reported talk with the President, 
whom he told that Indiana sentiment was largely in Mr. 
Hanna’s favor, was no more nor less than an intimation of the 
desirability of naming an Indiana man for Vice-President. 
Who the man should be was left delicately to the imagination. 
The fact is that the Indiana delegation, by a large majority 
in any event and probably with unanimity, will support Mr. 
Roosevelt; for Vice-President it will advocate Senator Fair- 
banks, if he should decide to permit the use of his name; 
otherwise, Governor Durbin. Senator Beveridge, being as- 
sured of reelection, is definitely and finally out of the race 
for the Vice-Presidency. 
oF 
We shrewdly suspect that the selection of St. Louis in 
preference to Chicago as the meeting-place of the Democratic 
convention was due less to apprehension of the effect of 
Hearst booming than to the fact that Southwestern sentiment 
has been distinctly pro-Gorman and Northwestern sentiment 
somewhat anti-Gorman for a good many years. 


An authorized statement of the reasons why Mr. Hearst 
considers himself a suitable and desirable candidate for the 
Democratic nomination is made by Mr. Arthur Brisbane, the 
talented young socialist who writes editorials that are more 
entertaining than convincing for Mr. Hearst’s newspapers. 
Mr. Brisbane’s first FACT is that Mr. Hearst is not “an 
inexperienced youth” because he is forty years old. This 
we are prepared to admit as self-evident. Then Mr. Brisbane 
assures us that Mr. Hearst is NOT a “ demagogue ” and NOT 
a “violent radical.” There are demagogues and demagogues; 
some are almost desirable in democratic communities having 
at times monarchical tendencies; others are not; that Mr. 
Hearst belongs to neither class is encouraging and to some 
will seem surprising. Respecting the second assertion, we are 
disposed to think that our earnest young advocate—he is only 
forty himself—misplaces his capitals. “Not a VIOLENT 
radical ” would have earried conviction, for a milder-mannered 
gentleman never scuttled a ship. Summarizing Mr. Bris- 
bane’s intimately thoughtful conclusions, however, we are told: 
(1) that Mr. Hearst has proven his executive ability by suc- 
cessfully conducting four newspapers; (2) that he understands 
agricultural requirements because he owns several wheat 
farms and has “discouraged the manufacture of shoddy”; 
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(3) that he has demonstrated his unselfishness by advocating 
public ownership of properties, although personally a stock- 
holder in many corporations, and by supporting an income 
tax despite the fact that he would have to pay one himself; 
(4) that he believes a “worker” should be enabled to earn 
cnough to “keep his wife comfortable”; (5) that he is a 
vote-getter because he had a larger majority in his Con- 
eressional district than Parker or McClellan; (6) that he 
would not be “an enemy to the business interests of the 
country ” because he himself is in business and a capitalist; 
and, finally, (7) that he is “a loyal Democrat” because he 
supported Bryan, although in his heart opposed to free silver. 
Truly, an all-round candidate. The cause is impregnable. 
But why should Mr. Hearst limit his ambition to one nomina- 
tion? He is clearly entitled to both; with Prohibition sup- 
port thrown in because, strangely enough, even Mr. Brisbane’s 
comprehensive tribute fails to note the final and conclusive 
FACT that Mr. Hearst neither drinks, smokes, nor chews. 


In a speech delivered by Mr. William J. Bryan in Lincoln, 
Nebraska, at a banquet given to commemorate his return from 
Europe, he made it plain that he will demand a reaffirmation 
of the Kansas City platform by the Democratic national con- 
vention at St. Louis. He repudiates the policy of accepting 
“accomplished facts.” Shall we accept imperialism, he asks, 
as an accomplished fact, in order to appease those Democrats 
who are willing to indorse “ government without the consent 
of the governed?” He will not entertain the thought of such 
a surrender. Shall we, he continues, change our position on 
the trust question, in order to secure the support of the trust 
magnates? This question, also, is answered in the negative. 
Mr. Bryan asserts that Democrats want the trust magnates 
against them, and not for them. Their support would cast 
suspicion on the Democracy. Mr. Bryan even insists upon re- 
taining the plank in the Kansas City platform which advo- 
‘ated the free coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1. In 
fact, the Kansas City platform is pronounced sound in every 
fibre, and, if Mr. Bryan can have his way, it will be readopted 
in its entirety, although he admits that new planks covering 
new questions should be added. 





It is just as well that Mr. Bryan should let us know betimes 
what he would do, if he and his coadjutors could succeed in 
electing a majority of the delegates to the St. Louis conven- 
tion. They have not the smallest chance of securing such a 
majority. It is well known that, even at Kansas City, they 
only managed to obtain a reinsertion of the free-silver plank 
by a majority of one in the platform committee; and that vote 
was given by the delegate from Hawaii. Nobody knows bet- 
ter than Mr. Bryan that he and his friends will have nothing 
io do with framing the platform at St. Louis. As we have 
said in another paragraph, the utmost they hope for is to domi- 
nate a little more than a third of the delegates, and thus veto 
the nomination of an objectionable candidate. Would they 
veto the nomination of Judge Parker? We are told that some 
of Mr. Bryan’s friends are investigating the report that Judge 
Parker voted for Palmer and Buckner in 1896. -The report 
was current in the autumn of 1897, and was refuted by a letter 
addressed to Mr. Danforth, chairman of the State Democratic 
Committee. In that letter Chief-Judge Parker told his 
correspondent that he voted for the last national nominees of 
the Democratie party, as he had voted for all of the regular 
Democratic nominees since he had a vote. Whether or not he 
approved of the Chicago platform of 1896 Judge Parker did 
not say, and Mr. Bryan has no more right to put such a ques- 
tion to him than he would have had to put it te Mr. Clarke, 
whom he, Bryan, did his best last year to make United States 
Senator from Ohio. 


Ts it absolutely certain, as Senator Platt asserts, that the 
New York delegation to the Republican national convention 
will go instructed to vote as a unit for the nomination of Mr. 
Roosevelt? The question could be quickly answered if we 
knew precisely what Governor QOdell’s wishes are. Does he 
want to be nominated for a third term of the Governorship ? 
Whatever some of Mr. Roosevelt’s optimistic friends may 
“ay, nobody knows better than Governor Odell that the Repub- 
lican candidate for the Presidency will have to carry the State 
of New York, and that this indispensable result cannot easily 
he attained if Governor Odell is a candidate for reelection. 
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Would the Governor’s ambition be satisfied with the post of 
chairman of the Republican State Committee? It is hard to 
believe that such an office would content him, and we are as- 
sured on what is said to be good authority that he has never 
thought of resuming the chairmanship. What is it, then, 
that he desires? Does he want to succeed Mr. Depew as 
United States Senator? Why, then, does he allow it to be 
reported from Albany that he favors, first, ex-Governor Black, 
next, Mr. Whitelaw Reid, and then Mr. Edward H. Harriman, 
for the place? He certainly cannot imagine that, even if Mr. 
Roosevelt’s candidacy should fail to meet with the approval 
of the Republican national convention—an improbable con- 
tingeney—the choice of the convention might fall on the 
present Governor of New York, to the exclusion of Senator 
Hanna, Senator Fairbanks, and many other eminent repre- 
sentatives of the West. There must be some limit to hypoth- 
esis, and we cannot bring ourselves to suppose that Mr. 
Benjamin Odell can have the Presidential bee in his bonnet. 


Is it possible that he has entered into a seeret combination 
for the purpose of sending the New York delegation to Chi- 
ago uninstructed, and, if opportunity should serve, of uniting 
with Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and some other States in 
opposition to Mr. Roosevelt’s candidacy? To our own mind 
the supposition is incredible, for it would involve an exhibi- 
tion of unparalleled ingratitude. Was it not after the return 
of Governor Odell from a visit to the White House that his 
friends acclaimed him as the recognized successor of Senator 
Platt in the leadership of the Republican party in the State 
of New York. Without Mr. Roosevelt’s recognition, Mr. 
Odell could not have pretended to the leadership of his party 
in his native State, even if it be true that Senator Platt is dis- 
abled physically to a limited extent. Would Mr. Odell stab 
his benefactor ? 


The Democratic National Committee, which met at Wash- 
ington on January 12, decided that the Democratic national 
convention shall be held in St. Louis on July 6—that is to say, 
fifteen days after the convention of the party now in power. 
Up to a short time before the vote was taken it was supposed 
that Chicago would secure the convention, but that city was 
rejected on the supposed ground that the Hearst boomers had 
been its most fervent advocates. It is evident that the Bryan- 
Johnson-Hearst element does not control the Democratic 
National Committee, and we shall be surprised if it sueceeds 
in dominating a third of the delegates to the national con- 
vention. That is, of course, the furthest limit of its hopes. 
The notion that the Democratic national convention would 
nominate for the Presidency Mr. Hearst, who cannot get a 
delegate from the State he lives in, is not entertained, so 
far as we are aware, by anybody outside of Bedlam. Never- 
theless, if Mr. Hearst and Mayor Johnson can get Mr. Bryan’s 
cooperation, and therewith manage to influence a third of the 
Democratic national convention, they can veto the nomina- 
tion of any candidate unacceptable to themselves, or prescribe 
the terms on which their support might be given, which, per- 
haps, would include the nomination of Mr. Hearst for the 
Governorship in the State of New York. 


Such a concession would, no doubt, be exceedingly repug- 
nant to the friends of Senator Hill on the one hand, and to 
the leader of Tammany Hall on the other; yet, for the sake 
of harmony, it might have to be made. For our own part, 
we have never been disposed to depreciate, otherwise than in 
a good-humored way, the Hearst boom. Not that we have 
imagined that its launchers expect to gain the Democratic 
nomination for their candidate. In our opinion, they are 
proceeding on the time-honored principle of aiming at the 
sky in the hope of hitting a tree. Besides, no sensible Demo- 
erat wants to drive the Bryanite element into revolt. It is 
true that Mr. Bryan, if he deemed himself so ill treated by 
the Democracy as to be forced to accept a Populist nomination, 
would have scarcely any chance of polling so large a vote 
as was cast in 1892, when the Populist machinery was in 
excellent order, and when Mr. Weaver polled more than 
800,000 popular votes, and got 22 electoral votes. Never- 
theless, Mr. Bryan undoubtedly would display a good deal 
of strength at the ballot-box—a strength that ought to be 
employed for the Democratic nominee. There is only one man 
in the United States who, as his experience in 1892 has shown, 





could beat Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Bryan put together. That 
man, as we scarcely need remind our readers, resides in 
Princeton, New Jersey. 


The daily newspapers continue to discuss the eligibility of 
Mayor McClellan to the Presidency, he having been born in 
Germany while his parents were travelling abroad. It is true 
that the Federal Constitution provides that no person except 
a “natural-born” citizen, or a citizen of the United States 
at the time of the adoption of the Constitution, shail be 
eligible to the office of President. It is also true that the Con- 
stitution does not define the term “natural-born,” but the 
first Congress, within less than a year after the government 
established by the Constitution went into operation, declared 
that children of citizens of the United States who should be 
born beyond sea or without the limits of the United States 
should be considered as “ natural-born” citizens. This defini- 
tion has been upheld in subsequent Federal statutes and by 
the United States Supreme Court. There is no doubt that 
the definition was simply declaratory of the common law of 
England and of the law of nations, both of which construe 
the term “natural-born ” in the same way. The only plausible 
objection to Mayor McClellan’s eligibility to the Presidency 
is based upon the theory that the statutory definition of the 
term “natural-born ” employed in the fifth clause of the first 
section of the second article of the United States Constitu- 
tion has been superseded by the Fourteenth Amendment, 
which declares that “all persons born or naturalized in the 
United States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are 
citizens of the United States and of the State wherein they 
reside.” 


It is asserted that the words quoted constitute an ex- 
haustive definition of citizenship, and, consequently, render 
Mayor McClellan ineligible for the Presidency. Moreover, 
they would require him, it is said, to be naturalized, in order 
to become a citizen. This is, evidently, a mistake. The United 
States Supreme Court, in construing the effect of the words 
quoted on Mr. McClellan’s eligibility, would unquestionably 
look at the intention of the framers of the amendment. Their 
intention, obviously, was to expand, and not to contract, the 
number of American citizens. Their definition, therefore, 
is inclusive, but not exclusive. Their purpose was to confer 
citizenship on the colored race, and not, even by implication, 
to take from the foreign-born children of white American 
eitizens any rights previously conceded them by statute. That 
is to say, the Fourteenth Amendment has no bearing what- 
ever on the statutory and judicial definition of the words 
“natural-born,” which occur in the fifth clause of the first 
section of the second article of the Constitution. No doubt, 
therefore, is tenable concerning Mayor McClellan’s eligibility 
to the Presidency. 


As stocks closed pretty strong on December 31 and January 
2 on the New York Stock Exchange, several theories have 
been put forward to account for the non-arrival of the ex- 
pected “January boom.” The “war scare” in the Far East 
is not an adequate explanation, and the prospect of a tem- 
porary accommodation of the conflicting interests of Japan 
and Russia has been somewhat brighter than it was toward 
the close of the last month. Moreover, many thoughtful per- 
sons have arrived at the conclusion that, should the United 
States remain neutral—our neutrality may be taken for 
granted—we have more to gain than lose by a war between 
Japan and Russia. The announcement that the Mikado’s 
Ministers proposed to take for government use the vessels 
owned by all the leading Japanese steamship lines plying in 
the Pacific obviously promised an increase of business to the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company, which is virtually owned 
by the Southern Pacific Railway. The immediate result of 
the announcement was a jump of 2 5-8 in the price of the stock 
of Pacific Mail. It is further computed that, in the week 
ending January 16, not less than $5,000,000 was disbursed in 
this country on Russian and Japanese account for foodstuffs 
and other commodities. Our geographical position would en- 
able us to profit more than would any other neutral power by 
the vastly increased demand which, in the event of war, 
would certainly be made by both combatants for supplies of 
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every kind. Should France and England be eventually drawn 
into the contest, our position would be far more advantageou.. 
It is highly probable that, in such a contingency, a consider- 
able proportion of England’s merchant navy would be place: 
under the American flag. 

It is scarcely reasonable, therefore, to ascribe the unex- 
pected depression on the New York Stock Exchange to tlie 
apprehension of war in the Far East. Is it the anticipated 
decision of the United States Supreme Court in the Northern 
Securities cases—there are two of them—which is acting like 
a wet blanket on speculators and investors? We deem it im- 
probable that the decision in the first of these cases will he 
rendered before the middle of February; and, even should it 
be adverse to the merger of the Great Northern and the North- 
ern Pacific railways, it by no means follows that every other 
merger would be at the mercy of blackmailers. Unquestion- 
ably, should the merger named be pronounced invalid by our 
highest Federal tribunal, every individual who could show that 
he has personally suffered damage by a similar merger would 
be at liberty to institute a suit, but his good faith would have 
to be susceptible of demonstration. As for the relatively 
meagre earnings of the United States Steel Corporation in the 
quarter ending December 31, 1903, the effect of the official 
disclosure was discounted some time ago, and this is true also 
of the earnings for the quarter ending March 31, which, even 
in the most prosperous years, are, by comparison with other 
quarters, small. On the whole, when we consider the re- 
markable inflow of money to New York during the first 
weeks of January and the ease with which it may be borrowed 
in the commercial metrcpolis, the reluctance of investors and 
speculators to take advantage of the abnormally low prices 
for the most approved securities is not easy to account for. 


We are surprised to hear that Mr. Moody, Secretary of the 
Navy, is reluctant to submit any definite programme of navy 
expansion to the Fifty-eighth Congress, but is inclined to leave 
the representatives of the people to decide for themselves what 
types of vessels should be authorized. Unquestionably, the 
ultimate decision as to how the money shall be spent will come 
from the House of Representatives and the Senate, since by 
them the appropriation must be made. It does not follow that 
the Navy Department should not have the courage of its 
convictions, and throw the weight of its official authority 
in the direction of which it approves. If Mr. Moody, like 
his chief, President Roosevelt, believes that a strong navy 
operates like a policy of national insurance, he ought to point 
out to Congress precisely what he means by “strength.” ITis 
ideas on the subject ought by this time to be clarified. THe 
should not need to be reminded that the General Board, in 
replying to a resolution asking for information upon which 
to base consistent and an intelligent programme of naval 
increase, declared its belief last year that the defence of the 
United States, of its insular possessions, and of its commercial 
interests demanded a fleet possessing an effective fighting 
nucleus of forty-eight first-class battle-ships. 


The General Board added that, in its opinion, for every 
group of four battle-ships there should be two armored cruisers, 
four “cruising scouts,” and four large seagoing torpedo-boat- 
destroyers. We have now only eleven battle-ships in commis- 
sion, and as many more building. When the latter are com- 
pleted, we shall still fall short by twenty-six of the nucleus 
declared by the General Board to be indispensable. As for 
armored cruisers, we have but two, the New York and Brook- 
lyn, although eight are on the stocks. Of cruising scouts— 
a.e., vessels of moderate size, but able to make twenty-five 
knots an hour—we have none at all in commission. On the 
other hand, of torpedo-boat-destroyers, of which, according 
to the General Board, there should be one for every battle- 
ship, we have fifteen in commission and six building. It 
seems to us that if we are to heed the advice which we asked 
for and got from the General Board, the Fifty-eighth Congress 
ought to provide at this session, as it did last year, for 10 
fewer than five battle-ships, for at least two armored cruiscrs, 
and for half a dozen cruising scouts of from fifteen hundred 
to three thousand tons displacement. As Admiral Dewey 1as 
often pointed out, the battle-ship is the backbone of a flect- 
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Unquestionably armored cruisers are also imperatively needed, 
aid must be fortheoming. It does not follow that the building 
pattle-ships should be discontinued, even for a year. 


Ol 


We diseuss at some length elsewhere what might be done 
for Colombia, notwithstanding the firm refusal of our govern- 
ment to accept any responsibility for the secession of the 
state of Panama. We should note here that in the correspond- 
ence between Secretary Hay and General Reyes, transmitted 
by Mr. Roosevelt to the Senate, the representative of Colombia 
allowed himself to make a grave charge against our State 
Department. On no authority except that of unnamed “ rep- 
utable American newspapers,” he asserted that, before the 
coup de main which proclaimed the independence of the 
isthmus took place at Panama, there were at Washington 
agents of the authors of the coup “in conference with high 
personages clothed with official character.” Mr. John Hay, 
Secretary of State, repels with indignation the imputation 
on the conduct and motives of our government. Any charge, 
he says, that our government, or any responsible member of 
it, held intereourse, whether official or unofficial, with agents 
of the revolution in Colombia, is utterly without justification. 
Equally unwarranted, he declares, is the insinuation that any 
action of this government, prior to the revolution in Panama, 
was the result of complicity with the plans of the revolution- 
ists. The Department, adds the Secretary, sees fit to make 
these denials, and it makes them finally. Mr. John Hay’s 
word has never been doubted by any man who has known him, 
and, for our part, we accept his statement unreservedly. 


German Southwest Africa is threatened with a repetition 
of the horrors of the Zulu war, when the assegais of the 
native savages caused the wholesale slaughter of so many of 
the finest British troops, and brought death, amongst others, 
to the Prince Imperial of France. The German colony which 
is the seene of this very serious native uprising lies imme- 
diately north of the Orange River and west of the Transvaal, 
running up to the Zambesi and west to the ocean. It is the 
region to which the Boers, at one period of the South-African 
war, were supposed to have planned a general retreat, a new 
“trek” to the west, to escape from the advance of England. In 
reality, this region is, for the most part, an inhospitable desert. 
Equal in area to Texas, Oklahoma, and the Indian Territory 
combined, it has less than a tenth of their sparse population; 
in fact, in over three hundred thousand square miles German 
Southwest Africa has under two hundred thousand inhabit- 
ants. Of these, only two thousand five hundred are Germans, 
with some two thousand other Europeans as their fellow 
They are, therefore, outnumbered by the natives 
by about a hundred to one. These four or five thousand colo- 
nists include an armed guard of some seven or eight hundred 
men, who are now called on to face seores of thousands of 
armed savages, who threaten to sweep them to entire destruc- 
tion. No reenforcements can reach the colony from Germany 
before February 8, and even these, to the number of some 
five hundred or a thousand men, seem quite inadequate to meet 
the real and pressing danger. The fierce conflicts which have 
gone on for many months between picked English troops and 
the Somali Mullah show what bitter experience may be in 
store for the German colonists, who are scattered among dis- 
tant inland stations, the largest of which, Windhoek, is about 
two hundred miles from the coast, and, though connected 
with Swakopmund harbor by railroad, may easily be cut off 
by the destruction of a few miles of track. 


colonists. 


The statement commented upon in the WrEKLy last week, 
that there were unusually few lynchings in the country last 
year, is not borne out by the statistics gathered by the Chi- 
cazo Tribune. The probabilities, as estimated in the state- 
ment which the Wrekty followed, were that not more than 
@ dozen lynechings took place in the country in the six months 
following the particularly shocking case of negro-burning in 
W ilmington, Delaware, in June. The estimate for the whole 
year was sixty. The Tribune, however, reports a total for the 
year of 104, which is six more than in 1902, but less than 
m any other recent year. According to the Tribune’s record, 
the Wilmington horror in June had no immediate deterrent 
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effect on lynching, for in that month there were twenty cases, 
and in July nineteen. Of the 104 persons lynched last year, 
eighty-four were male negroes. Of the crimes which lead 
to lynching, eleven were criminal assault, and ten were at- 
tempted criminal assault. That is, about one lynching in five 
was due to crime, or attempted crime, against women. For 
murder forty-seven persons were lyriched; for murderous as- 
sault, complicity in murder or suspicion of murder, fifteen 
persons, so that murder was the moving cause in almost two- 
thirds of the lynching cases recorded. 


President Jacob Gould Schurman, of Cornell University, is 
an expansionist by imagination if not by conviction. On Jan- 
uary 14, before the Economie League of Lockport, New York, 
he said he believed that war was bound to come in Panama, 
and that once the United States troops enter Colombian terri- 
tory they will never stop until they raise the flag over Bogota. 
“ And where the flag has been raised,” he added, “ it will not 
come down.” This prospect does not seem to daunt Dr. 
Schurman, though he does not consider that we have much 
law on our side in our dispute with Colombia. “TI believe 
fully,” he says, “that this country is bound to expand to the 
north and to the south—to the south first.” He sees danger 
in the probability that the United States may inaugurate :« 
policy of colonization, and may seek to govern outside the 
Constitution rather than give Statehood or territorial govern- 
ment, or independence under the protection of the United 
States. If we expand and neither admit independence nor 
treat subject nations as political equals, we will go, he thinks, 
the way that Rome went. These latter forebodings are suffi- 
ciently remote not to stir the hair on the average reader’s 
sealp. As for raising our flag over Bogota, there would seem 
to be two considerable hindrances to that. One is that we 
don’t want it there; the other that the Colombians don’t want 
it there. Per contra it is possible to imagine that the Colom- 
bian Liberals are in a desperate enough mood to weleome any 
change that would rid them of the despotism of President 
Marroquin and the Clericals. And as for ourselves it is of 
course conceivable that we include an element that would be 
glad to see our flag go up anywhere where it does not belong, 
and would bawl lustily to keep it up if once it were raised. 
But it would be only under exceptional conditions that such 
an element would get a hearing. 


¢ 


Dr. Parkhurst’s recent comments on the Iroquois Theatre 
fire seem in the main to be theologically sound, though some- 
what sensational in form. Yet, in at least one point he lays 
his orthodoxy open to dispute. Descanting on the invariable 
quality of fire, which always burns, he said, as reported: 
“Christ, in the midst of the flames of the Iroquois Theatre, 
would have perished as readily as any other one of the 600.” 
On this point the Doctor seems somewhat rashly positive. Do 
we not read in the sacred writings, to wit, in Daniel iii., that 
when Nebuchadnezzar the king had cast into the particularly 
hot fiery furnace, the three young Jews who refused to bow 
down to the king’s golden image at the sound of the sackbut, 
not only were the young men not consumed, but the king him- 
self testified: “ Lo, I see four men loose, walking in the midst 
of the fire, and they have no hurt: and the form of the fourth 
is like the Son of God”? Here we have interesting docu- 
mentary evidence of an occurrence which seems adapted to 
abate in large measure the positivity of the Doctor’s asser- 
tion. What is the use of asserting things which cannot pos- 
sibly be proved, and which are as easily questioned as asserted ? 


According to Mr. Bourke Cockran, the most melancholy 
sight in the world is a millionaire face to face with his 
securities. The one place, he says, where sadness always 
prevails is not the prison, the insane-asylum, the hospital, 
or the almshouse. It is the safe-deposit vault. There, Mr. 
Cockran says, happiness never enters. It looks as if he had 
not locked up the right things at the right time. A safe- 
deposit vault is not built for joy, but for security. When filled 
with other people’s valuables it is not especially exhilarating, 
but why it should be so depressing to a man whose own honest 
winnings or savings it keeps does not appear. What is there 
in Mr. Cockran’s box that makes him so sad ? 

















































The Project of an Arbitration Treaty with 
Great Britain Revived 


Mr. Tuomas Barciay, who may justly claim to have been the 
principal author of the limited arbitration treaty recently con- 
cluded between Great Britain and France, may well feel en- 
couraged at the measure of success which already has attended his 
efforts to revive in a modified form the defunct Olney-Pauncefote 
treaty providing for arbitration between Great Britain and the 
United States. The first gun of his campaign was fired in the 
January number of the North American Review, and it is worth 
while to note the position taken in the article contributed to that 
periodical, before marking the results of his subsequent endeavors. 
Mr. Barclay evinced much discretion in the suggestions made by 
him in the Review to his American coadjutors. He pointed out 
that, as the first step in the negotiations which culminated in 
the Olney-Pauncefote treaty of 1897 was taken by Lord Salisbury, 
the initiatory move, if the project is to be revived, ought, as a 
matter of diplomatic etiquette, to be made by the United States. 
That should be obvious. We can hardly expect a great power 
like the United Kingdom to sue a second time for a boon which 
we have once refused. Mr. Barclay was also careful to suggest 
that American advocates of an arbitration treaty with Great 
Britain should not make the tactical blunder of insisting at the 
outset upon too sweeping an assent to their wishes. No such 
blunder was committed in the recent negotiations between the 
French and British Foreign Offices In that case the friends of 
arbitration, asking for but little, and ostensibly obtaining but 
little, believe that in reality they have secured a great deal. 
The scope of the Anglo-French Treaty is confined to “ judicial 
questions,” or those arising out of the interpretation of existing 
treaties; and all matters involving the “ national honor” or “* vital 
interests ” are specifically excepted from its operation. To infer, 
however, that nothing substantial has been gained by it would 
be an obvious mistake. In the first place, it is the first general 
treaty of arbitration ever entered into between two great powers. 
In the second place, so far as Great Britain and France are con- 
cerned, it does all that was contemplated by the Czar when he 
invited the great powers to confer with him at The Hague; for his 
proposal to make arbitration compulsory contained the same re- 
strictions as to “national honor” and “vital interests.” In 
the third place, it should be obvious that any treaty of arbitra- 
tion gains time for the governments bound by it, whatever be the 
real nature of the emergency. Every question is a judicial one, 
till either party disputes its being so. 

Now, all that Mr. Thomas Barclay seems to have desired to ac- 
complish by his present visit to the United States is to persuade 
our Federal Executive and Federal Senate to adopt a treaty of 
arbitration with Great Britain that shall go no further than the 
agreement lately made by England with France. He evidently does 
not think it expedient to suggest at this time a revival of the 
Olney-Pauncefote treaty. That convention, he reminds us, went 
much further than the Anglo-French Treaty goes. By the first 
article, for example, the parties agreed to submit to arbitration, 
in accordance with the provisions and subject to the limitations 
of the treaty, all questions in difference between them which they 
might fail to adjust by diplomatic negotiation. This article gave 
the executive in either country power te submit matters of the 
gravest national importance to arbitration of the ordinary kind— 
i. e.. arbitration where the deciding vote is given by an umpire, 
unless one of the two signatory powers should object to such a 
reference. In the latter event a question in dispute was to be 
referred to a tribunal, which would not include an umpire, but 
would be composed of an equal number of judges from both sides, 
like the Alaska Boundary Commission. It will be remembered 
that our Federal Senate declined to ratify the Olney-Pauncefote 
arbitration treaty unless it should inelude the following proviso, 
which, it is needless to say, would not be accepted by the British 
Foreign Office. The proviso ran: * Any agreement to submit, to- 
gether with its formulations, shall, in every case, before it be- 
comes final, be communicated by the President of the United States 
to the Senate with his approval, and be concurred in by two-thirds 
of the Senators present.” It does not follow that our Federal 
Senate would insist upon the insertion of such a proviso in a new 
treaty of arbitration, which, modelled on its Anglo-French pred- 
ecessor, should be restricted to judicial questions or those arising 
out of the interpretation of existing treaties. 

An arbitration treaty so circumscribed in scope might be deemed 
less open to objections based on our Federal Constitution, and it 
certainly would be less open to objections founded on_ political 
expediency. It should be borne in mind, moreover, that the feeling 
with which Great Britain is now popularly regarded in the United 
States differs materially from the sentiment which was current 
among large sections of our population in 1897. At the date last 
named not only Trish-Americans, but also Americans of Revolu- 
tionary ancestry, who, whatever may be their numerical strength, 
constitute by far the most influential element of our population, 
were still deeply imbued, or, as some onlookers said, infected, with 
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Anglophobia. The existence of such an antipathy, partly tradi- 
tional and partly rational, can alone account for the overwhelmin 
approach to unanimous approval which Mr. Cleveland’s Venezuei. 
message met with in the United States. We do but chronicle 
patent truth when we assert that the forbearance, not to say meek- 
ness, with which a mighty and high-spirited nation, like the Brit- 
ish, received Mr. Cleveland’s rebuff, and, refraining from defiance, 
suggested accommodation, produced a profound impression upon 
fair-minded Americans, no matter what might happen to be their 
race affiliations. For the first time, in the minds of not a few 
American citizens, there began to germinate a feeling of something 
like respect and admiration for the self-restraint of the British 
Foreign Office. That feeling was immensely deepened and widened 
by the sympathetic position assumed by the Salisbury government 
toward this country during our war with Spain. It will be long 
befere some of us forget that exhibition of magnanimity. It 
needed a very great man to show in our hour of need that he was 
apable of grasping in friendship the hand that had humbled him. 
Lord Salisbury gave that evidence of greatness. 

Now let us see what measure of success has attended the cam- 
paign of arbitration, which Mr. Barclay began in the North Amer- 
ican Review. On Tuesday, January 12, was held in Washington a 
memorable session of the international arbitration conference. Ex- 
Secretary - of - State John W. Foster presided over the meeting, 
and the two hundred delegates included Cardinal Gibbons, General 
Miles, Mr. Andrew Carnegie, President Butler of Columbia Uni- 
versity, President Woodrow Wilson, of Princeton University, Presi- 
dent Remsen of Johns Hopkins University, Mr: D. S. Jordan, 
president of Leland-Stanford University, several Governors and 
members of the Federal or State judiciary, Mr. Charles J. Bona- 
parte, of Baltimore, Mr. Stuyvesant Fish, of New York, Mr. JJ. 
M. Dickinson, senior counsel for’ the United States before the 
Alaskan Boundary Commission, Mr. A. C. Harris, former United 
States minister to Austria, and Mr. Edward Everett Hale. In 
an introductory address, Mr. John W. Foster pointed out that, in 
the future, no question can arise between the United States and 
Great Britain which will involve more seriously the territorial 
integrity or the honor of the former nation, its vital interests or 
its independence, than those questions which have already been sub- 
mitted to specific boards of arbitration without serious injury to 
our welfare. He added that there never was a time in the history 
of our republic when the two countries were more closely united 
by common aims, and by a recognition of a similar duty to man- 
kind. Cardinal Gibbons deemed it particularly fitting that the 
movement for international arbitration, which Mr, Thomas Bar- 
clay personifies, should originate in one great English-speaking 
nation, and be carried to another. He liked to think, he said, 
that the English tongue had always stood for civilization and en- 
lightenment in the past, and would continue to do so in the future. 
He considered the proposal to secure a treaty for the arbitration 
of questions not susceptible of diplomatic settlement one of the 
most momentous steps ever taken in the onward march of mankind. 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie, who was introduced as the ‘* Apostle of Ar- 
bitration,” said that for eighteen years he had taken part in the 
effort to secure some form of international arbitrament. He re- 
called that, when he first beeame associated with the movement, it 
was generally considered improbable that the United States and 
Great Britain would ever have such a treaty as is now projected. 
At the present time, however, he is convinced that no long time 
will elapse before new bonds of amity and reason will connect the 
two English-speaking people who justly may be looked upon as 
the greatest nations on the earth. 

The report of the committee on resolutions, of which Judge 
George Gray, of Delaware, was chairman, reminded the conference 
that, by a concurrent resolution of the Congress of the United 
States, adopted in 1890, the President was requested to invite 
negotiations with other governments to the end that any differ- 
ences, which could not be adjusted by diplomacy, might be referred 
to arbitration, and peaceably adjusted by such means. The re- 
port also called to mind the fact that three years later the British 
House of Commons adopted a resolution expressing cordial sym- 
pathy with the plan of arbitration, in the case of the English- 
speaking peoples, and proclaiming the hope that the British gov- 
ernment would lend hearty cooperation to the government of the 
United States, to the end that the resolution of Congress might be 
made effective. In view of these facts, and of the further circum- 
stance that a permanent board of arbitration has since been es- 
tablished by international agreement at The Hague, the confer- 
ence at Washington unanimously resolved that our Federal gov- 
ernment should be urged to endeavor to enter into a treaty with 
Great Britain to submit to arbitration by the permanent court 
at The Hague, or, in default of such submission, by some tribunal 
specially constituted for the case, all differences which cannot 
be adjusted by diplomatic negotiations. 

Subsequently, a “group” was formed in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, patterned on similar associations in the British House 
of Commons and the French Chamber of Deputies, the members 
of which agree to further the embodiment of the scheme of in- 
ternational arbitration in legislation. On January 14 the House 
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vittee on Foreign Affairs heard a delegation deputed to recom- 
the introduction of a resolution in the House, authorizing 
nt to invite the governments of the world to join in 
Meanwhile, a 


Conn 
mend ? 
the Preside I 
lishing an international arbitration congress. 


aun of the conference had called on President Roosevelt, and 
laid before him the resolutions above-mentioned. Mr. Roosevelt's 
attitude was extremely sympathetic, and he assured the committee 
that he would give the subject of the resolutions most careful 


consideration. There is at least some ground for hope that the 
expediency of concluding a more or less restricted form of arbi- 
tration treaty with Great Britain may be advocated in the Presi- 
dent's next annual message, and that meanwhile our State Depart- 
ment may take the initiative in that direction, A good deal, 
therefore, has been accomplished in the thirty days that have fol- 
lowed the publication of Mr, Barclay’s article in the North Amer- 
ican Review. He himself discusses in this issue of the WEEKLY 
the project with which he is so much concerned. 





What Might be Done for Colombia 


{x the last number of this paper we pointed out that, although 
we ourselves may not be bound in international law, or in the 
forum of morals, to pay Colombia any compensation for quickly 
recognizing the republic of Panama, or for entering into an agree- 
ment by treaty to protect the last-named cemmonwealth, certain 
equities might nevertheless exist between the seceding state and the 
Bogota government ;, and that, with an eye to our national repu- 
tation for magnanimity and sympathy, we might do well to 
facilitate, by influence or by material aid, the satisfaction by 
Panama of any equitable claim put forward by Colombia. Scarce- 
iy had that article been penned, when steps were taken in our Fed- 
eral Senate to promote such generous action on the part of our 
government. Senator Bacon of Georgia, who, it is understood, 
intends to vote for the ratification of the canal treaty concluded 
with Panama, submitted a resolution commending to the Presi- 
dent the negotiation of a treaty with Colombia for the settling of 
all issues in dispute between that country and the United States, 
in order that full compensation might be made by the United 
States to the republic of Colombia for the latter’s loss of her sov- 
ereignty and property rights on the isthmus, “so far as the same 
may be shown to be due to any act of the United States through 
the land or naval forces of the same.” It is obvious that the Re- 
publican majority in the Senate would never adopt a resolution 
containing the words we have quoted. For the administration 
cannot be expected to admit that it has been guilty of wronging 
Colombia; nor, in our judgment, can it be justly taxed with wrong- 
doing in the matter. For a similar reason the administration 
would very properly decline to go before The Hague tribunal, as a 
party to any proceedings growing out of the secession of the re- 
public of Panama. 

It did not follow that Mr. Bacon’s essential purpose was not 
exemplary, or was necessarily condemned to frustration. Mr. 
Hale of Maine, who has long been one of the Republican leaders, 
pointed out a method of harmonizing Mr. Bacon’s generous de- 
sign with the self-respecting position taken by our State Depart- 
ment. He offered on the following day a resolution, which was 
the outcome of an agreement reached by himself and the Georgia 
Senator. The resolution recited that, whereas the state of Panama, 
formerly a part of the republic of Colombia, has seceded from 
the last-named government, and has set up a government, republic- 
an in form, under the name of the republic of Panama; and 
whereas the independence of said republic of Panama has been 
recognized by the United States and by many other nations; and, 
Whereas, finally, a treaty is now pending before the Senate between 
the United States and the republic of Panama, the ratification of 
which will insure the speedy building of an interoceanice canal 
by the United States across the territory of said republic of 
-anama; therefore, be it resolved, that in any claim which the 
republic of Colombia, in any form, may make against the said 
republic of Panama for indemnification for loss of territory or 
for increased burden of the debt of said republic of Colombia, the 
President is requested to tender his best offices toward the peace- 
ful adjustment of all controversies that have arisen or may arise 
between said republic of Colombia and the republic of Panama. 

: The compromise proposed by Senator Hale seems to us not only 
Ingenions, but laudable and worthy of adoption. As regards in- 
genuity, it meets the objection to Senator Bacon’s resolution that 
our Federal Executive would not, and should not, acknowledge 
that, in its dealings with the department of Panama, it has vio- 
lated any rule of international law or any moral obligation. On 
the other hand, Senator Hale would render it possible for our 
State epartment to make good the assurances, given by it to 
General Reyes, Colombia’s representative at Washington, that it 
stood ready to do everything in its power to bring about an ami- 
cable derstanding between Colombia and Panama. If such an 
understanding ean be brought about by diplomatic negotiations, so 
much tie better. If an agreement cannot thus be reached, we know 
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of no reason why Panama should not consent to go with Colombia 
before The Hague International Court, and allow that tribunal 
to decide whether or not Panama shall make any concessions to 
Colombia; and, if so, what concessions, on account of the sever- 
ance of political ties. It may be that The Hague tribunal would 
decide that Panama ought not only to assume a share of Colom- 
bia’s foreign debt proportionate to Panama’s share of Colombia’s 
population, but also to pay Colombia a pecuniary indemnity 
for the loss of territorial rights on the isthmus. To such a pro- 
ceeding before the international court our government woud not, 
and could not, be a party; but it might facilitate materially the 
resumption of friendly relations between Panama and Colombia 
by evincing a willingness to go even to the extent of guaranteeing 
the performance by Panama of any obligation that she may vol- 
untarily assume or that might be imposed upon her by an im- 
partial tribunal. It is at least possible, though not probable, 
that Panama might assume, or have imposed upon her, the pay- 
ment to Colombia of a sum of money amounting to a very large 
fraction of the ten million dollars, due from the United States 
by way of bonus to Panama on the exchange of ratifications of 
the canal treaty. Conceivably, it might be well to provide for 
such a contingency by an amendment to the treaty, providing that, 
under certain conditions, the bonus payable to Panama might 
be increased to a cesignated maximum. There are precedents 
for our payment of money when none is due. By the Treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo we agreed to pay to Mexico a large sum of 
money for territory which was already ours by right of conquest 
and occupation. By the Treaty of Paris we agreed to pay to Spain 
twenty million dollars for the Philippines, which already were 
practically in our hands, and of which, by no possibility, could 
Spain have retained control. Those precedents reflect high honor 
on our Federal government. It will do us no harm to follow them. 





The War Cloud Lifting 


Tue Czar’s strong words of conciliation and peace to M. Kurino, 
the minister of Japan, at the diplomatic reception in the Winter 
-alace on the Russiaz» New-year, have done much to lighten the 
storm-clouds of war, at least for a time. We are the more prone 
to give credence to the Czar’s words, and to augur well from 
them, because of the speaker’s record in the cause of universal 
peace, and the detestation of war inherited from his father, Alex- 
ander III. It is becoming apparent that the Russian Emperor is 
determined to reserve the final decision to himself, and has not 
delegated his judgment to any combination or council of his min- 
isters and advisers. 

There are many reasons, in addition to a genuine love of peace, 
which might well influence the Emperor of Russia. While Russia’s 
navy and army in the Far East are undoubtedly very effective, 
there can be no question that this force would be tried to the ut- 
most in a conflict with Japan, and were the victory of Russia as 
complete as could be desired, there is a great likelihood that she 
would see herself deprived of the spoils of victory by a convention 
of the powers, as was the case at the Berlin Congress in 1878, 
when Russia had either to surrender all that she had gained by 
an immense expenditure of life and effort, or face a new war with 
England, Austria, and Germany. ‘Therefore, even complete victory 
would leave Russia much worse off than she is at this moment, 
while any other result would be even more calamitous, and 
might very conceivably undo the work of a whole generation of 
Far-Eastern soldiers and administrators. 

Further, leaving the Far East out of the question, there are 
many reasons to be found in the condition of Russia at home, which 
would weigh strongly with the Czar in favor of peace. There is 
the ever-present danger of trouble in the Balkans, where, in spite 
of the efforts of the now happily united powers, and the ac- 
quiescent attitude of the Sultan, the Bulgarian revolutionists are 
evidently preparing for a new uprising as soon as the snow melts 
from the Balkan passes. Here Russia must be prepared to act, 
and act vigorously, on pain of seeing the age-long anarchy of 
Turkish rule break out once more in its worst form. 

Then there is the disturbed condition of the Caucasus, and the 
great likelihood of trouble with Russia’s millions of Mussulman 
subjects in Turkestan, who have for some time been plotting move- 
ments similar to the great mutiny of 1857 in British India, with 
the threat of a new Central- Asian war. It took Russia a hun- 
dred years to conquer the warlike tribes of the Caucasus, and she 
is at this moment keenly alive to the fact that these tribes are 
restless, dissatisfied, and on the alert for an opportunity to break 
out in rebellion. 

Russia’s domestic life is also disturbed. There is the great and 
growing agitation for a more formal and legal recognition of the 
civil rights of the individual—the rights of free speech, a free 
press, and open and public trial. There is the additional agita- 
tion, not to be confused with the claim of civil rights, for a more 
representative form of government, the advisability or inadvisabil- 
ity of which is a subject of hot dispute between the Czar’s minis- 


























































































































































ters, as well as by the public at large. Both these movements are 
loyalist and imperialist, and have, to a considerable extent, the 
sympathy of the Emperor, who, in this also, follows in his grand- 
father’s footsteps. 

All these reasons weigh continually with the Czar. And for 
these reasons he has every possible cause to “ seek peace and ensue 
it.” His task will be made appreciably easier by the fact that 
Russia has at no time formally denied the sovereignty of China in 
Manchuria, but has all along made her evacuation conditional on 
the safeguarding of her interests and investments; she is, there- 
fore, consistent with her record, in her willingness fully to recog- 
nize in Manchuria the treaties entered into by China. 





Uncle Sam not a Bully 


A CORRESPONDENT who writes from Huntsville, Texas, asks the 
WEEKLY the following questions: 1. Do you believe that our gov- 
ernment would have acted as it did in the Panama affair if Co- 
lombia had been a nation equal in strength to England or Ger- 
many? 2. If not, then did we not play the part of a bully toward 
Colombia, even though no other valid objection can be found to our 
action? 

To both inquiries our answer is No. If Colombia were as strong 
as England or Germany she could take care of herself. In that 
case if she had carried out her apparent purpose to beat the 
French shareholders out of their canal property, she could have 
met the objections of France without outside help. 

But, as it was, if she had robbed the French’ shareholders, on 
what must she rely to protect her from French reprisals? 

On the Monroe Doctrine, with the United States behind it. 

Her plan, apparently, was to use the prestige of the United 
States to support her in an injustice to the French company, and 
in driving an extortionate bargain with the United States them- 
selves. 

It was precisely because she was sc weak that it was expedient 
to seize the opportunity that offered to prevent her getting into 
a trouble with a strong nation from which we would have been 
called upon to extricate her. We did not play the part of a bully. 
We merely took timely precautions not to be used as a catspaw. 





Pax Anglo -Americana 


By Thomas Barclay 


On the 12th inst. a very important gathering took place at 
Washington, called by the National Arbitration Committee, which 
was formed in 1896 for the purpose of promoting the adoption of 
a permanent Anglo-American treaty for the settlement of all diffi- 
culties which might arise between the two nations by pacific meth- 
ods. The treaty was signed, but not ratified by the Senate. 

This resuscitation of the movement, after a lapse. of eight years, 
is the outcome of two recent events of the. greatest importance 
for the future of arbitration. The one is the signing by the Brit- 
ish and French governments of a permanent treaty of arbitration 
for the purpose of referring all judicial questions to the Hague 
Court as a matter of obligation between the two states. The other 
is the decision of the Alaskan Boundary Commission. 

There has been a good deal of hesitation as to the exact scope 
and bearing of the new Anglo-French treaty. It specifically ex- 
cludes “ vital interests” and questions affecting “ national honor ” 
from its purview, whereas judicial questions are already dealt with 
by arbitration as a matter of contemporary practice. Disappoint- 
ment on the part of ardent votaries of peace, however, is not justi- 
tied. It is a common mistake to view a permanent treaty of arbi- 
tration as a gag upon diplomacy. In reality it is a further method 
in the hands of diplomacy. The Anglo-French treaty itself 
contains a misleading phrase—a phrase, however, which has found 
its way into all current treaty forms. I mean the phrase making 
the treaty, operative when diplomacy has failed. Thus under the 
Anglo-French, says the treaty, differences which “ it may not have 
been possible to settle by diplomacy” are to be submitted to arbi- 
tration. This is obviously a misrepresentation of the situation 
Which arises under a permanent treaty—the current phrase ought 
to be altered to, “ which it has not been possible to settle by other 
diplomatic means,” and this is what the new treaty between Great 
Britain and France amounts to. In other words, when the two 
parties cannot effect a settlement upon the merits of a case, they 
will not, as heretofore, break up and go their respective ways, but 
they will remain where they are, go on negotiating. They will 
have to decide whether the case falls within the scope of the 
treaty, whether a “vital” interest or “national honor” is in- 
volved, and if not, the terms of the reference to The Hague. 

As regards “ vital interests,” the only typical instance of such 
an interest is where the independence of a state, the cession or 
acquisition of territory, or some deliberate breach in the estab- 
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lished usage of nations detrimental to the other state is involved. 
“Vital,” of course, means something of exceeding gravity, going 
beyond the scope of cases which can be settled by an award of 
damages. “ National honor” is very like “a vital interest,” but 
it generally arises out of the overheated discussion of a question 
which is originally only a judicial one, and therefore would b« 
“nipped in the bud,” as it were, by the new treaty. With the 
exception of questions involving the independence of a state, it 
self-conservation or self-preservation, or where the question is 
simply “ grab,” and the offender knows a judicial decision in his 
favor would be impossible, vital interests have been dealt wit) 
by arbitration over and over again. Just boundary questions, in 
volving the cession or acquisition of territory, have been deali 
with by arbitration, perhaps more than any others. .The most 
notable among them, the Venezuela boundary question, was habii- 
ually spoken of in the correspondence between the, British and 
United States governments as * vital” and as involving the * na- 
tional honor ” of both parties—in principles in the one as in the 
other case upon which no compromise would ever be admitted, 
And yet it was decided by arbitration. ‘“ National honor ” 
volved wherever the nation’s prestige is at stake, and the object 
of diplomacy and international courtesy. in which diplomatists 
are supposed to be trained, is to so approach differences when 
they arise that ill feeling will be averted so far as forms are con- 
cerned. “It is not the things” he said, “but the way he said 
them,” applies still more in the intercourse of nations than it 
does in that of private persons. And so an ill-mannered, cross- 
grained ambassador can soon make two nations fly, like bull- 
dogs, at each other’s throat. The slightest question, judicial or 
non-judicial, can be inflamed with unskilled diplomacy into one 
involving national honor. A permanent treaty of arbitration 
does not dispense with diplomatie skill, though the unskilled diplo- 
matist may not be so dangerous, as public opinion would always 
know there was a further stage of negotiation. The greatest case 
in which national honor is involved is the faithful and punctilious 
performance and discharge of national engagements and_ obliga- 
tions, whether contracted by treaty or as the result of a reference 
to arbitration. 

But I must not mislead the reader. I am not arguing for ar- 
bitration at any price, any more than I am in favor of peace at 
any price. There may be objections to binding down nations, body 
and soul, to perpetual peace as regards other nations. War is the 
most terrible calamity conceivable in the mind of man, and it 
is hard to think of cases sufficiently serious to warrant it, and yet 
many men have had to face situations in which no amicable set- 
tlement seemed possible. Physical force seemed the only solution, 
cost what it might. It is in the life of nations as in the life of 
individuals. Yet most of us get through life without exposing 
ourselves to such situations, and let us hope the time may come 
when it will be the same with nations. 

I said the one great event was the Anglo-French treaty; the oth- 
er, the Alaskan boundary decision. To understand the importance 
of the latter we must go back to 1897, when the Anglo-American 
treaty of arbitration was signed, and thrown out by a minority 
of 26 against 42 in the Senate. 

I have discussed that treaty elsewhere (see North 
Review, January, 1904), and all I need say of it here is that it 
provided a special kind of tribunal in which there was to be 
neither an umpire nor foreign arbitrators, but only members of 
our respective judicial benches, where “ matters of grave national 
importance ” were concerned. This, then, was not arbitration in 
the ordinary sense. The decision of this, as it has been called, 
Judicial Tribunal, was one to be binding if two of the three judges 
on either side gave in favor of the other country, or if the de- 
feated party, the decision having been given by a bare majority, 
did not protest within three months. Since then the Alaskan 
boundary question has been decided by just such a tribunal. ex- 
cept that the judges were not all professional judges, and that 
the decision of a bare majority was to be binding, whatever the 
result. The court drew a new boundary-line, which took something 
from the American and a good deal more from the Canadian claim. 
The decision lay with Lord Chief-Justice Alverstone, who has 
created a priceless precedent in favor of such a system of settling 
matters of “grave national importance,” which are practically 
the same thing as “ vital interests.” 

These two events have paved the way for a new treaty between 
this country and Great Britain, and defined, as it were, the boundary- 
line between arbitration and the other system, which I have called 
“conciliation,” to be applied where the judges would have to 
take in account considerations not entirely of a judicial char 
acter—I mean such considerations as national prestige, a legiti- 
mate sphere of influence, accomplished facts, and so on. Put | 
do not see why they should not be dealt with at the Hague Court 
just as arbitration cases are. At present perhaps it is more con- 
venient to deal with some cases elsewhere, but when Mr. Carnegie’s 
court-house and library are installed, it is probable that they 
will be the most convenient place to meet in. Anyhow, it is de- 
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‘sirable to do everything possible to increase the prestige of that 
court, even at the sacrifice of a little convenience, 
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GENERAL ADNA R. CHAFFEE, THE NEW HEAD OF THE ARMY 


General Adna R. Chaffee has been nominated Chief of Staff of the Army, with the rank of Lieutenant-General, to succeed 
Lieutenant-General S. B. M. Young, retired. General Chaffee is not a graduate of West Point. He was born in 1842, and 
served through the War of the Rebellion in the regular army; he was promoted from the ranks to a commission, and was 
brevetted for galiantry at Gettysburg. Later he earned distinction as an Indian-fighter. He was appointed Brigadier-Gen- 
eral, U. 8. V., in 1898, and took part in the Santiago campaign. Later in the same year he was appointed Major-General, 
U. S. V., and was also Chief of Staff of the Division of Cuba. In the joint expedition for the relief of the foreign legations 
at Peking, in the summer of 1900, he commanded the American contingent. He was made a Major-General in the regu- 
lar army, February 5, 1901. He was assigned to the command of the Division of the Philippines, and appointed Military Gov- 
ernor of the islands. In September, 1902, he was relieved, and assigned to the command of the Department of the East 
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Travelling 


in England 








By Sydney Brooks 


Lonpon, January 13, 1904. 

| HATEVER is American is right.” One hardly exag- 

gerates in calling that a British axiom nowadays. 

It has long held the field in commerce and indus- 

try, and Mr. Chamberlain is now stretching it to 

cover the tariff. But the sphere where it absolutely 
predominates, and up till now has scarcely even been challenged, 
is the sphere of railroads and railroad administration. Hardly 
a month goes by without some enthusiastic amateur flinging the 
big American freight-car, the American automatic signalling sys- 
tem, the American coupler, the lowness of American freight rates, 
the American Pullman car, the American methods of bookkeeping, 
and half a dozen other things at the heads of English railroad di- 
rectors. It is a delightfully easy pastime and delightfuliy un- 
just. English and American railroads may be contrasted, but 
they cannot be compared. They have practically no points in com- 
mon, and there is really very little that either can teach the other. 
In the United States, outside of New England, railroads were 
built to open up what was virtually a virgin country. They pre- 
ceded the towns, instead of following them. They were subject 
to no board of trade requirements, no legal restrictions, and in- 
stead of having to buy land, it was as often as not given to them. 
The people wanted them, and wanted them in a hurry. 

[ was spending a week-end last summer in a tiny Sussex vil- 
lage. It is a bare thirty miles from London, and, thanks to Provi- 
dence, it takes the railway company an hour and a half and neces- 
sitates a couple of changes to cover those thirty miles. I say 
“thanks to Providence,” because these drawbacks have served to pre- 
serve the village pretty much as it was in the seventeenth century. 
It boasts a station, and that is the only modern thing about it. 
The trains that stop there number only four a day, and run at 
the most inconvenient hours. I suppose a score of passengers would 
be reckoned a heavy day’s traffic. In America the railroad sta- 
tion at such a place would have consisted of a bare collection of 
boards and a rough shanty. At the village I am speaking of it 
was made up of two long, solid asphalted platforms and a station- 
house built of brick and buried in roses and honeysuckle. I 
thought it typical of the English carefulness of life that even in 
this out-of-the-way spot there should be an overhead bridge lead- 
ing from one platform to the other. I tried to take the short 
cut across the rails, and found myself peremptorily ordered back 
by the station-master, a smart and determined official, whose 
uniform was as faultless as his flower-beds. After that one could 
scarcely wonder that the casualty statistics of England and the 
United States should show an immense percentage in favor of 
English management. Every English railroad was a finished un- 
dertaking before it began operations, and the amplest precautions 
for the safety of the travelling public were insisted on from the 
very beginning. Every American railroad, on the other hand, 
was built in the most unpretending fashion, and its improvement 
left to the chance of the future. Again, the American roads have 
enjoyed practically no fixity of tenure compared with the English ; 
they have been subjected to every sort of wildcat competition and 
blackmailing legislation; and they are only just beginning, thanks 
to amalgamation, to feel their feet. Their equipment is far be- 
hind that of the English lines. In England there are 98 locomotives 
for every 100 miles of railroad, and in America, 20; 307 pas- 
senger vehicles per 100 miles in England, and 18 in America; 3161 
freight-cars per 100 miles in England, and only 719 in America. 
An English company’s receipts from passengers are not far from 
equalling its receipts from freight; in America the goods traffic 
brings in three times as much as the passenger. All this helps to 
emphasize the lack of any common standard by which the systems 
of the two countries can be compared. Distances and the vast 
disparity between the resources and relative growth of Eng- 
land and America are the primal cause of their differences. Amer- 
ica has 195,886 miles of track to the English 22,078. American 
railroads depend for their profits mainly on two predominating 
factors—big loads and long hauls. Theirs is a wholegale, the Eng- 
lish a retail, business. 

And yet, though comparison is logically impossible, it exists 
and thrives, in fact, especially so far as concerns the English and 
American mode of travelling. It is still, to my mind, an open 
question which mode is the more comfortable. One oscillates be- 
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NE of the most interesting chapters of Mr. Brander 
Matthews’s book on The Development of the Drama is the 
closing chapter, where he makes the history of the drama 
help him out in his prophecy of it. He treats the his- 
trionic legend as a vital unity, in which a continuous pur- 

pose has lived from a beginning which is no more searchable than 
its ending. It is coterminous with the race, which has always 
loved a fable, and has loved best of all the acted fable, and accord- 
ing to its powers has striven to perfect the means of its presenta- 
tion, from the earliest consciousness of the Greek tragedy and 
comedy, down through the medieval mysteries and moralities, the 


tween the two systems in a state of painful indecision, with view, 
that vary according to the experience of each journey. At presen: 
the English system has my vote. Nothing, at any rate, could 
have been more smoothly and easily managed than a trip I made 
a short while ago to Birmingham. My companion and myself took 
a hansom from our doorstep and drove to Euston Station with 
the baggage on top. At the station the difficulty was not to get 
waited on, but to prevent more than one porter from forcing his 
seryices upon us. In three minutes after dismissing the hansom 
we had bought the tickets and had found and were seated in an 
empty compartment. ‘The baggage was labelled, and put in the 
van a few yards ahead of us, and the porter pocketed a tip of 
sixpence not only without grumbling, but with an obvious recog- 
nition that his services might have been had for a penny or two 
less. Nothing so far could have been simpler. We had the car- 
riage to ourselves, and neither at Willesden nor Coventry, the 
only stopping-places, did any one attempt to get in. The train 
left on schedule time, and arrived in Birmingham punctual to 
the minute, covering the 113 miles in two hours and twenty min- 
utes. We travelled, as nine-tenths of the people in England travel, 
third-class. The privileges of a third-class passenger are, first, that 
he pays for his ticket at the rate of only two cents a mile, and, 
secondly, that he is placed either near the engine, where the risk 
of suffering from a collision is greatest, or else at the other end 
of the train, where the jolting is most felt., At least that is the 
theory on which an English train is made up, but as a matter of 
fact, it is invariably disregarded in practice. Third-class com- 
partments can always be found scattered down the whole length 
of the train. 

Although there is very little that English and American railroads 
can learn from one another, yet American example has had, and 
is still having, an undoubted influence on the arrangements of 
English cars. The old style of English car—I speak of it as the 
old type, though it still prevails over seven-tenths of the English 
system—was split up into ten or twelve first, second, and third 
class compartments, or, to give them their common English name, 
carriages. Each carriage was a self-contained whole, could only 
be entered from the platform, and had no communication with the 
carriage in front or behind. ‘The new type of car, which assured- 
ly will in time supersede the old, is an adaptation of the Amer- 
ican corridor car. The carriages remain as they were except that 
a foot or so has been lopped off each of them and given up to a 
passageway that runs the length of the car, and outside the com- 
partments. A certain amount of movement is thus made _possi- 
ble. A man may leave his compartment and have a smoke and re- 
turn—a boon that, absurd as it may sound to Americans, really 
marks a revolution in the conditions of English travelling. Also, 
and again for the first time, the corridor cars allow of toilet ac- 
commodation, a feature in which English trains are still scan- 
dalously deficient. The compartment in which we found ourselves 
chanced to be one of the old type. No egress was possible until the 
train drew up at its destination. Nevertheless, it was perfectly 
comfortable, well cushioned, clean, and with plenty of room for 
one’s lighter baggage and belongings. <A shilling to the guard, 
had we cared to make the investment, would have saved us from 
all chance of invasion. He would have locked the door and bundled 
would-be intruders elsewhere. As it happened, we had the car- 
riage to ourselves all the way from London to Birmingham by 
sheer good fortune. When the train reached Birmingham, it was 
the work of less than three minutes to have a porter pick out our 
baggage and call up a hansom. Now, had we been travelling in 
America we should have been obliged (1) to travel by the Pull- 
man car at a greater expense, (2) to send round for an express 
company to take charge of our baggage, (3) to travel in a car 
with some fifteen or twenty other people, at least one of whom 
would be sure to_be a squalling infant, (4) to submit to the 
pestiferous attentions of the car-boy, and to resist as best we might 
his efforts to sell us the daily papers, boxes of candy, the latest 
novels, Mexican filigree paper-cutters, and photograph albums, 
and (5) to have run the risk of not getting our baggage deliv- 
ered till the day after our arrival. Travelling in England, on 
the other hand, we had privacy, every reasonable comfort, and 
full command over our belongings. So that, as I said, for the mo- 
ment the English system has my vote. 
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romantic theatre of Spain and England, the classicistie drama of 
France (transported from Italy), and the plays of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, to those of our own time and beyond. 
Mr. Matthews does not think the stage and the drama are separ- 
able; he has no use for the closet play, as drama, though he does 
not say it may not be literatvre; and he is inclined to respect the 
devices and appliances of the theatre as more essential to the 
esthetic effect than the finest poetry which has not studied their 
relation to itself. In every time he believes that the stage has 
done its best: that is it has been as good as the contemporary taste 
allowed it or liked it to be. The impressive representation of 
















































AUTOMOBILE NOVELTIES 


CotzLECTED AT THE RecEnTSHOow In NEw York CITY 
By Albert Levering 

















The cxhibit of the new horse armor and tire “ buster,’ for practical 
use by horsemen on the road. 
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Greck tragedy, under the open sky of the plain day, with the 
scenery of nature was what the Greek public wanted: a full his- 
trionic pomp, which the most abounding actuality of the modern 
theatre is only now rivalling; and the romantic theatre of London 
and Madrid was the bare and rather squalid thing it was because 
the two great peoples it addressed were so lately emerged from the 
darkness of the middle ages, that they were still taken more with 
the glories of the subjective world of the mysteries and the morali- 
ties than with the joy of life. Action upon action piled, was what 
their theatre gave them, as their own experience did; but they did 
not care how little the scene realized the alleged fact. Give them 
the fact and they would realize it; they would leap from youth to 
age, and from land to sea, on the same vacant platform which was 
now a forest and now a palace. But when their robust fancy died 
and left no heir, the auxiliary art of the stage began to perfect 
itself, and there was a slow but constant return to the Greek ideal 
of a ceremonial spectacle; just as there has been a slow but con- 
stant return to the Greek ideal of an indivisible action limited in 
time and space, until now Ibsen or Mr. Bernard Shaw consciously, 
as Mr. Gillette unconsciously, makes plays obedient to the laws of 
the long-scouted unities. 

Mr. Matthews, with the sympathetic intelligence which is the 
characteristic of his attitude toward his subject throughout, notes 
in that particularly intelligent last chapter of his several of the 
more obvious advantages of the modern stage which are now so 
common that we have almost forgotten how recent they are. But 
above all, he thinks that the employment of light, by means of 
electricity, is to give the future drama possibilities unknown to the 
drama since the broad day, open-air performances of the Greek 
theatre. It will render the drama more subtle, more intimate, more 
appreciable in its finest intentions. In its full resplendence, nothing 
that the dramatist wished to show need be lost, and Mr. Matthews 
is of the mind that a good play is fully as much shown as said. 
The Greeks had their conventional mask, which opposed a barrier 
between the spectator and what the actor was thinking and feeling 
for the dramatist; but now if the dramatist thinks or feels any- 
thing, the actor can convey it, in the last shade of its significance, 
to the spectator. As to the mere scenic effects, the part which light 
now plays, the artificial light which brings back the sun to our 
theatre, they are already so satisfyingly beautiful, that we can 
searcely envy the future the greater pleasure which we can scarcely 
fancy. But that this is only the beginning, we may willingly sup- 
pose with Mr. Matthews, and I hope he will not mind my sup- 
posing some advantages of the future stage which I do not know 
that he has suggested. : 

It ought to be within the scope of science so to perfect the theatre 
that everything on the stage could be as distinctly heard as seen, 
and that the lightest whisper need not be hoarsely shouted from it 
in order to reach the audience. It is true that the greatest artists 
can even now subdue their hearers to such a quiescence that the 
conversational tone suffices, but the stage has only here and there 
a very great artist in its employ; a genius is almost as rare be- 
hind the footlights as before them. I am encouraged in the hope 
I have intimated by seeing how eager the theatre is to abet the 
drama to the limits of its power, in certain ways where I do not 
think its endeavor has been sufficiently recognized. For instance, 
I note that in a modern play where a fat man is required, the 
manager no longer takes a lean actor and builds him up into a 
fat man; he takes a fat actor and lets him live the part physically 
as well as psychically on the scene. This was the case in “ The 
Admirable Crichton,” where anything less real than the obesity of 
the comedian who did the noble lord of the piece would have been 
an insufferable solecism. In Mr. Zangwill’s play of ‘“‘ Merely Mary 
Ann,” the panting corpulence of the music-publisher, who comes to 
corrupt the idealistic young composer, was as essentially a part of 
his Philistinism as any mental or moral attribute of his. In that 
latest play of Mr. Barrie’s “ Little Mary,” which was only less de- 
lightful than ‘“ The Admirable Crichton,” the fat-wittedness of the 
great London physician could not have been conveyed in terms less 
express than the personal pursiness of the actor who looked the 
part as perfectly as he played it. 

All these pieces were in the region of the ideal so far that if the 
theatre had not spoiled us by the generosity of its endeavors in our 
behalf we might have been content with far less genuine obesity; 
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but now we would have been no more satisfied with a make-up to 
that effect than we would have been satisfied with the archaic 
stage lighting by gas, or, more primitively still, by oil-lamps. In my 
two former papers about the new drama | have tried to say what | 
thought the very great merits of two of these pieces, and I will 
only say of the third, of “* Little Mary,” that it has the same charm 
of a humanity so fantastic, of a satire clothing itself in a gayety 
so extravagant, that it might well seem, as it certainly did seem 
to many, a plea for a reformed dietary, rather than a reformed 
civilization, among the upper classes. It was not only the stomach, 
euphemised as “ Little Mary,” which was attacked, but >lso the 
heart of aristocracy, and the moral was equally applicable to 
plutocracy, so that I hope every person in the audience with an 
income greater than my own went home feeling reformed as well 
as charmed. In these two plays of his Mr. Barrie has invented a 
new kind of thing, as creditable to his humanity as his dramaturgy. 
He can be taken on the surface of them and still be found delight- 
ful, but if he is taken below the surface too, the spectator’s ad- 
vantage will be double. But however he is taken, it is an apparent 
condition of his fantasy that it is to be represented with the 
greatest possible seriousness, and the closest possible approach to 
nature. In the case of “ Little Mary,” the character of an English 
lord was so inadequately realised to me by the American actor ap- 
pointed to the task, that I have since found myself wishing that a 
genuine English earl could have been imported for the purpose; 
and in recalling my dissatisfaction with the butler in “ The Ad- 
mirable Crichton,’ I have thought perhaps a real butler would be 
the solution. 

I know this is contrary to the teaching of Mr. Henry James in 
one of his most subtle and pleasing studies, where a real lady and 
gentleman are shown failing as models for ladies and gentlemen 
in illustration; but the presence of real fat people on the stage in 
the fat character of the drama, has restored my faith in reality. At 
any rate, I should like to have the theatre try it as suggested, now 
that the theatre is doing so much. I am very well aware that the 
theatre cannot do everything, and that it may justly retort upon 
me with a demand for intelligence and cultivation in the audience 
which I might not be able to supply. The theatre might contend 
that there was not yet that entire popular appreciation of its finest 
effects, which would encourage it to go all lengths in their direc- 
tion; and if it did, I could only say that there might be an un- 
conscious appreciation which might go farther and deeper in its 
mute fashion. Perhaps I should not be very ingenuous in this, 
but perhaps I should be as ingenuous as the theatre used to be; 
criticism has not altogether caught up, yet. In the mean time the 
situation is that we have now a drama which merits the best the 
modern stage can do for it, and that we have a theatre which in 
enlightened adequacy deserves the most that an audience can do 
for it. The drama is both American and English, or at least as 
English as Scotchmen, Irishmen, Welshmen, and Jews can make it, 
and we can gratify both a national and a racial pride in its excel- 
lence. It has at least an equal claim on us. We have by no means 
discharged our duty to the theatre when we have paid more than 
enough for a seat, and enjoyed the evening. We owe to it an edu- 
cated intelligence and an enlightened taste, and if we have any of 
us not these things presently in stock, we had better make haste 
and get them. 

If the reader asks me how he or she shall get them, I 
can safely reply that there is no better or pleasanter way than 
to read Mr. Matthews’s excellent and entertaining book. So far as 
I know it is the only book which treats continuously, compre- 
hensively and non-controversially of ‘The Development of the 
Drama,” and there is none that will so fully and readily qualify 
the playgoer to understand what he is seeing and enjoying at the 
theatre. He must regard himself not merely as a vessel to be filled 
with pleasure from the stage. He ought to realize that he is part 
of a great and splendid tradition, that he inherits the place of the 
Athenian who saw the plays of Euripides and Menander under the 
blue Attic skies; of the Elizabethan Englishman who stood in the 
mud at the Globe to witness the first production of “ Romeo and 
Juliet,” of the Spaniard who darkled in his own cloak at the capa 
y espada dramas of his Lope de Vega, of the Frenchman who 
tasted the first modern quality in the comedies of Meliére; and try 
to live up to his responsibilities as well as privileges. 


Books and Bookmen 


By James MacArthur 


TERARY productiveness has been so swamped and the mind 
of the reading masses so absorbed in fiction during recent 
years that the voice of the scholar and critic is scarcely 
ever heard in the land. One of the still small voices that 
still remind us of the native tradition of letters is that of 

Professor George FE. Woodberry, and Dr. Hamilton W. Mabie is 
another. Professor Woodberry is less vocal and frequent, though 
none the less searching and insistent. Both writers have contributed 
volumes of literary interpretation during the past year, which 
serve to redeem the period from the charge of being entirely barren 
of critical and contemplative thought. Professor Woodberry is 
represented by America in Literature, and Dr. Mabie by Back- 
grounds of Literature and In Arcady. The last-named volume 
does not come within our scope here. It is more spontaneous and 


purely imaginative than contemplative and thoughtful. It is the 
idyllic expression in classic allegory of the birth of a soul, and 
its search after beauty; it is a prose poem, transfused with the 
glow of lyric rapture that resides in the burning memories of 
youth, when men were as gods and nature their temple. Back- 
grounds of Literature and America in Literature, on the other 
hand, are comparative studies of literary conditions, and are alike 
in this respect, that the same idea governs their method, and forms 
the basis of their critical inquiry, namely, the appraisal of litera- 
ture in relation to inheritance: and environment. 


“Mortal genius,” says Professor Woodberry, “always roots in 
the soil, and is influenced and usually shaped by its environment 
of birth, education, and opportunity.” “Every great work of 
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HOW ROME IS BEING MADE INTO A MODERN CITY 


new street tunnel in Rome—one of the improvements by which the capital is being made over into a modern city. The tunnel has recently been opened 
directly under the palace of the King. It is used by pedestrians, vehicles, and tram-cars. The aris through the tunnel and the Piazza 
azza del Popolo, near the north entrance to the city, through which most visitors approached Rome before the construction of the railroad, Old 
new and up-to-date office buildings; electrie trains are common, and new bridges have been built over the river Tiber 


The drawing shows the 
through one of Rome’s “ seven hills,’ almost 
di Spagnia terminates at the 
business blocks are being torn down to make way for 






































literature,” says Dr. Mabie, ‘‘ has behind it a background of race 
experience and history.” This basic idea gives freshness in the 
application which these authors have made of it to the treatment 
of old and familiar themes. The subjects of Dr. Mabie’s. book are 
“The Lake Country and Wordsworth,” ‘* Emerson and Concord,” 
“The Washington Irving Country,” ‘* Weimar and Goethe,” “* The 
Land of Lorna Doone,” * America in Whitman’s Poetry,” and “ The 
Land of Scott.” Wordsworth’s’ poetry, in its singular unity and 
consistency, bound together not only by great ideas which contin- 
ually reappear, but harmonized by a background which remains 
unchanged from stage to stage, was made possible by the good 
fortune of a lifelong residence in the Lake Country. “ The sources 
of his poetry were in his own nature, but its scenery, its incidents, 
its occasions, are, with few exceptions, to be found in the Lake 
Country.” As for Emerson, Dr. Mabie recalls that the future poet 
and thinker opened his eyes in a Congregational. parsonage, “ in 
the silence of retirement, yet in the centre of the territory of the 
metropolis,” where, to continue the words of his father, “ we may 
worship the Lord our God.” ‘* That,” he adds, “ was the lifelong 
occupation of Ralph Waldo Emerson.” The moral fibre of the 
stock, the vigor of its self-denying 

ordinances; the influence of star 
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Professor Woodberry, like Dr. Mabie, accounts for our literary 
forces in the heritage of the past and the endowment of the pres- 
ent; finding in the one, that great sap of thought, aspiration and 
resolve, which fed literature, first through the Church and State 
in its early beginnings in New England and Virginia, and in the 
other, that fresh inspiration, atmosphere, and influence of local en- 
vironment and patriotic pride and passion which led the pioneers 
of American literature to breathe the spirit of the New World 
into the old forms, and to emulate Vergil’s aspiration, ““ New ways 
I must attempt to wing my flight to fame.” 





Literature in the first century was mainly one that came home 
to men’s bosoms; following upon that it became one that came 
home to their business. ‘The first great contact of life and let- 
ters in America was through religious passion in inherited forms 
of speech; the second great contact was through political pas- 
sion, and created a new literature for itself; between the two lay the 
literature, always more or less in evidence, describing the environ- 
ment of life and its events realistically, or summing it up in his- 
tory or annals. Such, in few words, is the story of the inter- 
action of American life and _ let- 
ters in their vital connection in 
the colonial times.” The colonial 





and field and woods; the taste and 
resources of scholars, and later the 
quiet beauty of Concord life lying 
in the tranquil New England. land- 
scape, were the forces of ancestral 
heritage and contemporaneous in- 
fluence which fed the mind of the 
Concord sage. “A cosmopolitan 
in the range of his intelligence, he 
Was a provincial in his habits and 
personal associations; and this was 
the prime characteristic of Con- 
cord.” At first glance, Dr. Mabie 
Says, it would seem ‘as if Irving’s 
work had been done against many 
backgrounds, but the real Irving 
was “a true son of the country 
of which New York is the capital, 
and his characteristic and abiding 
work had behind it a city, a river, 
and a mountain range, which were 
not simply the stage setting of his 
life, but which gave color, atmos- 
phere, tone, to his writing.” It is 
by the creation of Diedrich Knick- 
erbocker out of the Knickerbocker 
tradition, and Rip Van Winkle 
from the legends of the Hudson, 
that Irving will be known to the 
future; and the country that will 
remain typical to his genius—the 
background of his art and life— 
is the old Knickerbocker city, and 
the witching hills and hollows of 
the Hudson. In the same manner, 
Dr. Mabie has visited the little 
German town, Weimar, which is 
the custodian of literary traditions 
anc the cherished home of rich 








generations completed their “work 
in the life which a people leads 
through .books, principally _ in- 
herited from the fathers, and 
partly those which it creates out 
of itself. It was with the gen- 
eration born after the Revolution 
that literature began to be prac- 
tised as a fine art in .an inde- 
pendent and original way. Against 
the background of old New York, 
over the reaches of the Hudson 
northward, Professor Woodberry 
sets Irving and Cooper, the two 
writers of the first rank in our 
literature. “The best that lit- 
erature achieves,’ remarks Pro- 
fessor Woodberry finely, “is a 
new dream; this was the first 
dream of American life, broad and 
various, in its great new solitudes 
of sea and land.” The poet Bryant 
was a New- Englander by birth, 
but Professor Woodberry links 
his name with Irving and Cooper 
in the city’s literary fame, because 
Bryant illustrates as a New- 
Yorker its assimilation of the 
sons of all the nation. Harvard 
College Professor Woodberry re- 
gards as the fountain-head of. New 
Kngland literature. The accom- 
plished past whose memory most 
survives in the literary fame of 
Boston, had its source in the col- 
legiate spark. It began with Chan- 
ning, was caught up by Emerson, 
and spread beyond the aeademic 
bounds in Phillips and Garrison. 








memories that cluster about the 
great poet who for fifty-six years 
was a dweller there; likewise has 
he travelled through the land of 
Lorna Doone, and the land of 
Scott, gathering impressions of the 
landscape and of the people, whose 
characteristic features and human qualities left upon the romances 
of these writers the stamp of beauty and individuality. So does 
Dr. Mabie bring home afresh to our minds, the close touch and 
intimate relation which exists between nature, whether in land- 
scape or mankind, and literature. One more study in Dr. Mabie’s 
book remains to be mentioned, but it would take more space than 
is at our command to do justice to its thoughtful criticism. Suf- 
fice it to say that the chapter on * America in Whitman’s Poetry ” 
has seemed to me more enlightening, more clearly interpretative, 
more penetrating in its insight into the’ nature of Whitman’s 
place in American thought and life than anything else I have read 
on the subject. Altogether Backgrounds of Literature is a work 
of spiritual discernment and critical insight on subjects that 
occupy a permanent place in literature, which deserves to rank as 
a work of distinctive value among that kind of writing, which Dr. 
Mabie has elsewhere defined, as secondary and’ derivative in lit- 
erary importance, but no less original and creative in achievement. 


In Professor Woodberry’s America in Literature there is a unity 
of plan that is denied to Dr. Mabie’s book, on account of the sepa- 
rateness of the great authors considered. Professor Woodberry’s 
book is, in fact, a short review or précis of American literature, but 
instead of treating it on the historical plan, he has measured its 
periods of literary activity from its geographical centres. Hence 
we have “ The Knickerbocker Era,” “ The Literary Age of Boston,” 
“The South,” and “The West.” The chapters correlate them- 
selves as distinctive parts of a comprehensive whole with one aim 
in view, namely, to trace our native literary productivity to its 
sources, and to follow its results and conditions in the various 
sections whence it arose and tlourished; to sum up its achievement, 
and to gauge its comparative place as an indigenous growth and 
power among national literatures. As I have already indicated, 


George E. Woodberry 


Author of “ America in Literature ”’ 
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Emerson, Longfellow, and Haw- 
thorne—these are the three men in 
whom Professor Woodberry holds 
that the genius of the people, work- 
ing out in the place and among 
the things of its New England 
activity, reached its height, so far as concerns that partial expres- 
sion which literature can give to the people’s life. He calls it the 
aftermath of Puritanism in literature, and adds sadly that the lit- 
erary age of Boston closed before the Civil War, and that in forty 
years we have drifted farther perhaps than any of us have thought 
from the conditions and influences that gave our country so large 
a part of its literary distinction. In the solitary figure of Poe, 
Professor Woodberry hails the one genius of the highest American 
rank who belongs to the South. Poe certainly is “the lone star 
of the South; and yet it may eventually prove that the song of 
Dixie is the most immortal contribution that the South has given 
to the national literature.” In the West he finds the home of our 
native humor. Out of the picaresque adventure of the West came 
Lincoln, our greatest practical humorist, and on the free, im- 
aginative side Mark Twain, the climax and capital example of 
Western humor; also Bret Harte, a visitor from the outer world, 
Eastern born and Eastern bred, and not, like Mark Twain, born of 
the stuff in which he worked. Another author who bears the 
characteristics of the West on his imagination is the poet Joaquin 
Miller, who, Professor Woodberry observes, goes back to Byron, as 
Bret Harte does to Dickens. Lew Wallace is also named as an 
author who felt the influence of the romantic West acting on his 
historical imagination, directly in The Fair God, a story of the 
Aztecs, and derivatively in Ben-Hur. Professor Woodberry con- 
cludes his literary retrospect by deploring the inadequacy and in- 
efficiency of our literature during the last forty years. “In this 
halt of our literary genius, it is plain that our nobler literature, 
with its little Western afterglow, belonged to an heredity and en- 
vironment and a spirit of local culture whose place, in the East. 
was before the great passion of the Civil War, and’ in the West 
has also passed away. It all lies a generation and more behind us. 
The field is open and calls loudly for new champions.” 










































































































THE CRISIS IN THE FAR EAST—ILLUMINATION OF AMERICAN 
WARSHIPS AT HONOLULU BEFORE STARTING FOR SUBIG BAY 


Admiral Evans, with a force of battle-ships comprising the “ Kentucky,” ‘“ Wisconsin,” and “ Orcgon,” and a squadron of 
cruisers, is now at Subig Bay, where the American fleet in Asiatic waters was ordered in anticipation of the possible oul 
break of hostilities between Japan and Russia, for the purpose of preserving neutrality und protecting American interests 
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I1EN Korea made independent treaties in 1882 with Americ: 
and European countries, it was naturally assumed that she 
Was a sovereign country, free to do as she pleased. 
China, the only power likely to claim suzerainty, by keep- 
ing silence at such a time, tacitly admitted Korea’s right to 
enter freely into independent treaties. 

Japan, being especially interested, eagerly adopted this very natural 
view of the matter; and Korea herself, imbibing the idea that she was no 
longer China’s vassal, began to assume independent airs that little suited 
so haughty and austere a power as China. 

gut when Japan, a little later, began dealing with Korea as an inde- 
pendent kingdom, China resented it wrathfully, and vigilantly watched 
for a favorable opportunity to show the land of the Rising Sun and the 
world at large how mistaken any such assumption was. 

More particularly was she jealous of Japan, a country that might be 
supposed to have more claim to recognition in Korea than any other, 
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A Body of Korean Seldiers at the Palace Gate 


on this account, therefore, China proposed to emphasize the fact that 
Korea was her vassal in name, deed, and fact. 

The opportunity soon came. The dowager Queen of Korea died in 1890, 
and China determined to send the usual embassy of condolence. 

It might be supposed that the occasion was not a very important one, 
and that a mission of condolence was a trifling courtesy extended to a 
neighboring country. But this is not the case, for upon all these and other 
similar ceremonial occasions the exact status of each country—the one 
offering and the other receiving condolence—is sharply defined. 

In all such ceremonies the vassal country is compelled to acknowledge 
fully the sovereignty of the suzerain and her own inferior position. 

The whole ceremony is regulated by constitutional usage, and has been 
settled by custom and convention ever since the early days of the Ming 
dynasty. 

Though the tribute itself was comparatively light, full acknowledg- 
ment of the vassalage of Korea was always demanded. In the seventeenth 











THE CRISIS IN THE FAR EAST—VIEV 


BY HELEN GREG@rRY- 


century the King of Korea was fined ten thousand ounces of silver merely : Ki 
because he failed in some trifling point of etiquette. "8 kore 

So long as he paid tribute faithfully the burden was light, but for every i seen 
act of omission and commission the penalty was heavy and severe, =" 7 yhet 

Among the Korean people the Emperor of China receives as my, } 3 
honor as their own monarch, and there is no doubt that they regard hin noun 
as their lawful suzerain. For example, the name or term by which tho to tl 
Korean kings are known is Hap-mun, which equals Mikado, etc., meaning ment 
“Grand Ruler.” All persons in writing the word “hap” rust omit Sti 


one stroke of the initial letter 
out of respect. Should the 
character with which the 
name of the ruling Emperor of 
China is written chance to oc- 
cur in the designation of some 
public personage or building, 
though the pronunciation re- 
main the same, the written ap- 
pearance must be temporarily 
altered, thus showing him as 
much respect as is given their 
own sovereign. 

In all official correspondence 
between China and Korea the 
king is styled simply Wang, or 
prince, never king. 

The Korean monarch is not 
permitted to address the Chi- 
nese Emperor directly or upon 
terms of equality, but only 
through a memorial, like any 
ordinary high Chinese official. 

All this is very galling to 
the Koreans; and after the 
signing of the treaties which 
gave her a_ taste of inde- 
pendence, and being so advised 
by foreign powers, she tried 
to repudiate China’s claims. 
Both Korea and China saw 
their opportunity when the 
dowager Queen died, and the 
former vainly attempted to re- 
fuse the usual mission of con- 
dolence. But China had been 
awaiting some such chance to 
impress upon Korea that she 
had no réal independence, that 
it was but a fiction permitted 
so that favorable treaties could 
be concluded. 

The reception of the em- 
bassy of condolence had al- 
ways been accompanied by 
every token of homage and sub- 


mission, and China insisted upon her rights in the matter, rights estab- 
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lished by custom for centuries. pageant 

Vainly the Korean king pleaded poverty, for the Chinese charged pretty & Unlik 
well for these favors, and the presents must be handsome and costly. petition 
When, for example, a new king succeeded to the throne, two noblemen from With, he 
Peking presided over the investiture. and granted the patent of royalty. All a 


With them they brought the scarlet silk robes always worn by the Hap- 
mun, which are presented by his suzerain, the Chinese Emperor, and a 


sumed as a badge of vassalage. 
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A View oj Fusan, Korea 





The South Gate of Seoul, Korea 


The Korean photographs in this is 
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For this gracious act China charged $10,000 in silver—a heavy bill for 
Korea, Which is never rich and frequently poverty-stricken. So it will be 
seen that the Hap-mun, whose name was Li-Shi, had a good excuse 
when he pleaded poverty. 

3ut China was too wary to be thus caught, the Emperor calmly an- 
nouncing that he would waive all presents or other expenses incidental 
to the mission, demanded the full payment of homage and acknowledg- 
ment of vassalage. 

Still the Hap-mun delayed giving the necessary orders for the reception 
of the ambassadors as long as 
possible. One of the most im- 
portant of the acts of homage is 





the weleoming of the commis- 
a sioners outside the gates of 
Seoul. This is the crucial test 
5 of vassalage. Were Korea inde- 
pendent the Chinese ambassa- 
dors must seek audience of the 
} ; ruler, and for that purpose 
must go to him. But in the 
case of receiving a message 
from a suzerain the vassal 
4 must seek the presence of, and 
® 4 go out to meet, the commis- 
sioners, who, of course, repre- 
a sent the sovereign. But despite 
all protestations, Li-Shi was 
compelled to yield, the orders 
is were given, and the king’s pro- 
f cession started on its way to 
meet the embassy. 
, In all Korea no spectacle is 
: . so brilliant as this of the king’s 
’ procession. 

All the roads are cleared, 
Pee swept clean, and closely guard- 
ed ed, while the people are warned 
against going out. No traffic 
or passage is allowed upon 
es. such occasions. Every window, 
; ’ more particularly upper ones, 

must be sealed with strips of 
paper, lest some sacrilegious 
eye should from a_ superior 
height look down upon the 
Hap-mun. Every door must be 
closed, whether it be that of a 
public building or a private 
dwelling, and each householder 
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kneels before his house door 
with a dust-pan and broom in 
his hand as_ emblems _ of 
obeisance. 

In the procession itself are 
many thousands of attendants 
and noble personages, horsemen, and banners, making it a gorgeous 
pageant well worthy of an Oriental sovereign. 

Unlike the ancient Japanese usage, the common people are allowed to 
petition the king directly. If any one thinks he has been unjustly dealt 
with, he can appeal to the monarch himself upon this occasion. 

All along the road-side these petitioners may stand, and as the royal 
sedan-chair goes by they tap upon a small flat drum only a few inches 
in diameter. 

As he passes the king listens to the prayer, or it is given to him held in 
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a split bamboo, lest an ordinary mortal hand should touch him. If at 
any time, by some unforeseen chance, such a thing occurs, the person 
who has done so must wear conspicuously a red cord for the rest of his 
life. 

Frequently he investigates the grievance, and woe betide the unhappy 
petitioner if it is decided that he petitioned without due cause, for he 
is apt to pay for his temerity with his head. Every precaution is taken 
lest the vulgar eye should gaze upon the sacred person of the sovereign. 

Close together in the procession are carried two magnificent sedan- 
chairs elaborately ornamented. 

In one of these, dressed in his scarlet silk rebes, heavily embroidered 
with dragons, rides the Hap-mun. 

But in which? 

This question can only be answered by the highest ministers of state; 
they alone know. 

During the march Korean music is played of that noisy kind so grateful 

















A Street Scene in Scoul, Korea 


to Oriental ears, so distasteful to the uneducated ear of the barbarous 
Westerner, who learns with surprise that only music of a quiet kind is 
permitted upen such occasions. 
Before the sedan-chairs is carried the red umbrella and enormous 
purple fan of royalty. A sabre, an axe, and a trident are also borne 
in the procession, as reminders to the people that the Hap-mun holds the 
power of life and death over his subjects. Before the royal chairs prance 
five gayly-caparisoned horses with bright embroidered saddles. But the 
most striking feature of the whole parade is the great dragon flag glit- 
tering with masses of gold embroidery. ‘This splendid banner, which is 
fourteen feet square, and very heavy, is borne by a strong young horse 
with a socket in his saddle, while four attendants hold the guy ropes. 
Upon the arrival of the Chinese embassy in Korea, Li-Shi’s procession, 
as gay as of yore, wound its way through the city of Seoul and out of the 
western gates to meet the strange commissioners. In the train of the 
ambassadors, to mark their equality with the Hap-mun, were borne the 
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axe, sabre, and trident, and accompanying them was a band of 
music. 

The king had yielded reluctantly; but he was compelled to meet 
the embassy, as formerly, outside the western gates of Seoul, which 
are never used except for the reception of the Chinese envoys. 

In the public square outside this gate, called * The Gate of the 

seneficent Reception,” the king received the mission and the letter 
of condolence, and humbly * ‘kotowed ” when bidden, thus acknowl- 
edging before his people and the whole foreign community his sub- 
mission to China. But Li-Shi determined to recede as little as pos- 
sible from the independent stand he was vainly trying to assume. 
So when the time came for the banquets which are always held in 
the palace reserved for these ceremonies, orders were secretly given 
the attendants to serve the king first, thus giving him precedence 
over the representatives of His imperial Chinese Ma je: ty, Suzerain 
of Korea, who should, of course, receive greater honor than his 
vassal. 

Prompt and stern was the demand of the Chinese for a full 
and amply apology. Alarmed at the firm tone, and fearful of the 
consequence, the Hap-mun complied, and yielded absolutely. Hum- 
bled and terrified at his former audacity, Li-Shi was now com- 
pletely cowed. In acknowledgment of his total subjugation he 
gave up the keys of the gates of Seoul to the Chinese envoys. At 
their pleasure the gates of 
the capital city were locked 
or unlocked, and each night 
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Then came the strangest, most humiliating scene of the whole 
ceremony. The master of ceremonies, addressing the king, bade 
him wail, and at this command Li-Shi broke into the weird 
Oriental wail given only for a parent, “ Ai-ko, ai-ko.” (For any 
other relative the cry would have been “oi, oi.”) The Chinese 
ambassadors were then requested to wail; and, prompted by the 
proper officials, the members of the king’s household and the civil 
and military officers wailed. The Chinese were first requested to 
stop wailing, then the king and the rest of the company. 

A little south and west of the Yen Hall Terrace stood a 
heavily inlaid table, upon which was placed a great brass sac- 
rifical urn. After the wailing had ceased, the same official who 
had read the message and received the silk presents took them to 
the sacrifical fireplace and burnt them, throwing the ashes into 
the urn. Then the first and second usher led-the king out to the 
upper terrace, where he stood facing the east, and awaiting the 
Chinese ambassadors, who were now conducted out to the terrace, 
and placed so as to confront the vassal monarch. The envoys, 
clasping their hands together at arm’s-length in Oriental style, 
bowed in salutation to Li-Shi, who returned the courtesy in the 
same manner. Humbly the king accompanied the envoys to the 
central entrance, where parting salutations were exchanged once 
more. The ceremonies ended by the Chinese ambassadors being 
conducted to their quarters 
in the Chin Chen Hall. 

When the Korean king 





the keys were deposited at 
their official residence, the 
western palace. 

To the Oriental eye no 
greater token of submission 
total and complete could be 
given. 

The ceremonies for the re- 
ception of the letter of con- 
dolence on this occasion were 
most curious, not only as an 
illustration of Oriental 
usage, but as indicating the 
most abject and humiliating 
submission. 

The following account was 
given by the private secre- 
tary of one of the Chinese 
commissioners, Who was 
himself present: 

The Chinese embassy, af- 
ter they entered the capital, 
Seoul, occupied a building 
or palace set apart for their 
use, and never occupied by 
any but members of these 
embassies. 

The day set for the cere- 
mony of the reception of the 
letter, the ushers of cere- 
monies met the envoys in 
front of the principal en- 
trance of the Audience Hall, 
and conducted them to the 
table upon which lay the let- 
ter, which was. written on 
yellow satin, decorated with 
gold, and enclosed in many 
silk wrappers. 

With haughty, immovable 
faces the Chinese ambassa- 
dors stood to receive from 
the kneeling Korean officials 








had returned to his palace, 
he was bidden by the mas- 
ter of ceremonies to assume 
his mourning staff and ap- 
pendages. And again Li- 
Shi and the whole company 
broke into the conventional 
wailing cries. Three times 
a day did they wail until 
the actual funeral took 
place. 

The mourning garb of 
the king consisted of a 
long, grayish, white cotton 
garment, torn, patched, 
and purposely soiled and 
spotted. This was fasten- 
ed about the waist by a 
rope of twisted straw and 
silk about three inches 
thick. On his head was a 
drapery of dark - colored 
soiled-looking linen, fasten- 
ed by a small rope with 
long frayed ends falling on 
either cheek. 

His mourning staff was 
a plain, heavily knotted 
stick, and on his feet he 
wore coarse straw sandals 
of a peculiar make. Pure 
white being the mourning 
color of Korea, all the 
courts wore white for three 
years. 

Even the ambassadors to 
foreign countries, the envoy 
at Washington, and the 
ambassadors at Tokio wore 
white. In these long white 
robes and high glazed hats 
they presented a_ very 
quaint appearance. 








the message of condolence 
and the silk presents offered 
by the suzerain to the 
mourning prince. These the 
envoys placed upon the vari- 
ous tables arranged to hold them. Then the masters of ceremonies 
conducted the envoys to their places east of the memorial tablet 
of the late dowager queen, placing them so that they faced west 
towards China. 

Li-Shi, led by the senior and junior ushers, next came up from 
the western terrace, and took his place on the other side of the 
memorial tablet, but turned towards the east, so that the king 
and the Chinese ambassador were face to face. 

Then the Chinese were led to the incense-table standing below 
and directly in front of the tablet, and in florid, ceremonious, yet 
most humble language, invited to offer incense three times.  Af- 
ter this had been done, they were requested to offer the silk pres- 
ents and to pour out a libation of three eups of wine. 

During the time that the libations were being poured into the 
urn and the offerings of silk being made the Chinese stood erect. 
Sut the officiating officers, who were, of course, Korean noblemen, 
knelt to serve and assist the haughty visitors. 

The envoys were conducted back to their seats, and the master 
of ceremonies, going to Li-Shi, bade him kneel. 

Then one of the Korean officials standing near the incense-table, 
and facing the king, took up the letter with an assumption of the 
greatest reverence, and bowing many times. 

In the curious unnatural sing-song adopted by Oriental read- 
ers on such occasions, he read aloud the message to the kneeling 
king. After the reader had replaced the letter upon the table, he 
bade Li-Shi prostrate himself, then rise and stand erect. 





A Group of Korean Government Officials 


I remember at Tokio, 
when members of the diplo- 
matic corps gave balls or 
receptions, how curious 
these two strange, ghostly, 
black-hatted figures looked as they moved silently about, for they 
spoke to few, “if any, of the guests. They resembled nothing so 
much as two men who had got up in their night-gowns and put 
on silk hats. 

To return briefly, however, to the subject of the reception cere- 
monies, it would seem ridiculous for Korea to make any preten- 
sions to be other than a vassal state after the performance of an 
act of homage so full and complete as this. 

How Li-Shi can reconcile the fulfilling of the mourning cere- 
monies held in 1890 with his pretensions to be a free sovereign 
owing allegiance to none it is difficult to imagine. 

The safety of Americans in Korea is being secured by active 
precautionary measures on the part of the United States govern- 
ment. Reports have been lately received from Horace N. Allen, 
our minister at Seoul, that Americans there were in danger, 
Korean newspapers having endeavored to inflame the natives 
against foreigners, and especially against Americans. A_ squad 
of marines is on guard at the United States legation, and there 
are other marines stationed in the neighborhood. The United 
States gunboat Vicksburg is at Chemulpo. 

The feeling against Americans is said to be due to the en- 
deavors of the United States to secure an open port at Wiju, 
on the Yalu River. The Korean government is disposed to grant 
the concession, and the people are incensed at what they re- 
gard as a movement toward yielding the country too freely to for- 
eigners. 
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THE CRISIS IN THE FAR EAST—A VIEW OF THE 
HARBOR OF CHEMULPO 


The photograph shows a view from the steps of the Chemulpo Club, overlooking the harbor of Chemulpe, a strategic point 
in Korea which would be among the first to be taken possession of in case of war between Japan and Russia 
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Women 





F women in journalism have gone into the profession without 

special training for it, it is not surprising that the lecture- 
field should be recruited with those who are equally un- 
schooled for their calling. ‘That this is true is one of the 
reasons advanced against admitting women to the lyceum 
platform, though as men do not often show any greater prelim- 
inary preparation for public speaking, the critics of women fall 
back upon that antiquated and untrue excuse that women of 
old “ kept silence all.” 

Because many things are new in the world to-day, the revival 
of very old customs of class or sex are often believed to be un- 
precedented, and when they introduce that which prejudice can 
contest, they are the more eagerly called into question. It had 
so long ceased to be the custom for women to exhort or lecture in 
public that, when the revival of an ancient practise began half 
a century ago, and women ventured upon the lyceum platform, there 
was a hue and ery raised about it, and the daring creatures were 
contemptuously called—New Women. Saintly and charitable 
Scripture followers failed to find precedent in the conduct of the 
prophetesses and women leaders of the people of Israel; scholars, 
lifting their eyes from their Greek and Latin books, saw no re- 
vival of the teaching spirit of Aspasia or Hypatia or even of Saint 
Teresa, and pronounced this effort to-give to the world what expe- 
rience in it had profitably taught—the boldness of the New 
Woman who egotistically sought to be conspicuous. 

Fortunately, opinion changed with time, but even yet there is no 
little prejudice against women as lecturers, and, in parts of the 
country, in some cities and by some associations, they are not 
wanted upon any platforms. In these sections, chiefly in the South, 
the feminine members of a community are largely responsible for 
the disesteem in which are held any of its sisters who attempt to 
take part publicly in the world’s work. Unconsciously, they are 
doing what Mrs. Stetson might call ‘ over-sexing their sex.” They 
are giving women chiefly that value which, taken alone, has been 
the cause of their lack of mental development throughout the 
ages—the value as sexual mates before they are considered as in- 
tellectual, or even intelligent companions. The Southern women 
of the present day dread to become less attractive to men if they 
show any inclination to be independent, and especially to think 
and to speak for themselves. Thus they look coldly upon women 
lecturers. Because they do so, men are influenced to discourage 
the public appearance of women, and, what is more, they discredit 
the ability of a woman to present subjects of sufficient economic 
or literary value to make them worth listening to. Only in 
drama is it excusable for a woman to appear before an audi- 
ence, and then the amusement she furnishes pardons her for as- 
suming a leading part. 

Hardly do these narrow thinkers realize what hinderance they 
are putting in the way of a woman who needs to earn her living 
and can do it best by giving to audiences information she has 
gained. But, fortunately, this antagonism does not exist every- 
where, and the districts are numerous in which women are welcomed 
to the lyceum stage. 

Admitted and even sought at last in this profession, it becomes 
necessary for those women who contemplate entering it to first con- 
sider seriously their adaptability for the calling. It is not an 
easy one, but it has appeared so, and unskilled speakers, and espe- 
cially the thinkers, have been attracted to it. So short a time 
have women been “ trained” to do what they attempt to do that 
probably not one industry now followed can show all its workers 
to have been instructed therein before they undertook it. Yet 
the sort of education given to women in the past led more con- 
sistently to their attempting public speaking than any other 
calling outside the home, for the reason that “ recitation,” elocu- 
tionary work, the reading of essays, and performing of plays 
were part of the school programme, and one usually well executed 
at “ exhibition ” and “ commencement ” times. 

Then, school life over club life began, and the duties in this 
last demanded continuation or reinitiation into the habit of speak- 
ing in public. The reading of “ papers” was, in fact, but the 
extension of school habit. I recall vividly how this impressed me 
when I first attended a club meeting but little more than nine 
years ago. A long residence out of the United States had pre- 
vented my seeing and sharing in the awakening and growth of 
women’s clubs, and I knew them only through newspaper accounts 
and through the stories of those writers, who pictured the social 
fancy of the hour. I went prepared to be impressed, but the 
“papers” seemed to me only very poor school compositions, and 
the elderly women who read them gave the effect one would re- 
ceive on seeing a game played as though it were a real thing. 
They seemed to be playing at youth and school-time. 

If this were so it was, nevertheless, not a fact to be censured, 
for the effort toward development deserves praise, however crude 
may be the first attempts to reach the aim. It was club life cer- 
tainly that gave the impetus to general lecturing. Women orators, 
gifted speakers who must give their message, there have been 
from time immemorial, and some had been known in this country 
before. But they were as rare as the Aspasias and Hypatias of 
old. Margaret Fuller was a lecturer, and her audiences were de- 
cidedly ‘ representative” men and women, yet she could searcely 
be a guide in the manner of meeting an audience of to-day. The 
great speakers on reforms set the best example of fearlessly ap- 
pearing on the platform, and what they endured of opposition and 
ridicule, bravely withstood and finally lived down, has made smooth 


in the Lecture-field 


By Florence Jackson 











for us who have come after, the none too easy road to public at- 
tention—we can hardly say even yet,—to favor. 

But now that this much is won it is well to ask, before choosiny 
this profession, or at least before attempting to follow  it,—- 
the calling (it is too precarious, too transient in interest and 1 
turns to assume the stability of a profession) —* What have 
to say that is worth offering to an audience? Why do I wish t: 
appear in public? Is it merely from a love for excitement, to at 
tract attention, or is there really an honest wish to say sony 
thing helpful? Have I seen or experienced that which is unusua! 
or will be interesting and amusing for people to hear? 

For, be sure, if the subject treated is not a real one, if anythin; 
is “ faked,” the audiences will in the end find it out, and anythin: 
that has been gained will be wholly lost. Lecturing is like al 
other things to the public—the money’s worth is required. Indeed 
rather more is required of a lecture than of a play. Amusement- 
are so cheaply offered, and most amusements are, in brightness 
of setting, inspiration of sound, elan, and expectation, so mucl: 
more alluring, that a lecture needs an immense amount of son: 
quality that these others have not, if it would win listeners from 
lighter attractions. The lecturer ought, in fact, to have an en 
gaging personality, but if that is not the case, then her theme ani 
the treatment of it should be on the order of the unusual, the in 
trinsically worth. 

There are some communities where lectures are preferred to an) 
other sort of diversion. These are a delight to the lecturer, who 
knows so well the difficulties she has to meet in keeping up he: 
own enthusiasm, to say nothing of winning any from her audience. 
To do this she must create the brightness that in a theatre is sup 
plied by the lights, the music, the very fact of a festively dressed 
audience. The lecturer has no such inspiration to work upon 
with hearers who accept a discourse generally as they would a 
sermon—with repressed feeling or stoic silence. True, at times 
stoicism is needed on such occasions; I have experienced this 
both as lecturer and hearer. Then must the alilicted exercise char 
ity and know that “ ’twas not ever thus.” 

Such communities as particularly favor lectures are pleased 
with literary subjects, art themes, or music interpretations. The 
uncultured and unthinking are harder to address. For them the 
illustrated lecture, where the pictures will aid their understanding 
of the topic, are most enjoyed. ‘This has been the case in the 
courses of “ Free Lectures to the People” that are given yearly 
by the New York Board of Education under the able direction oi 
Dr. Leipziger. Kast Side, down-town, and remote districts are 
those to which we are sent with our lantern-slides, and weary 
as the way may be to travel, especially if the night be stermy, and 
the carrying of an umbrella as well as the box of heavy slides 
makes progress, in the teeth of a blizzard, somewhat trying, one 
cannot help feeling rewarded when an audience of uncultured 
people show gratitude and appreciation for what they hear and 
see. It seems, indeed, that on stormy nights the listeners are more 
receptive, and the lecturer’s rewards therefore are richer. 

The manner of delivery is a thifg to which too great atten 
tion cannot be paid. Some read their lectures, and if this is done 
a very direct and pleasing delivery is more necessary than if th« 
address is made without notes. In the latter case the speaker 
gets nearer to the audience, and the personal manner will excuse 
rounded phrasing. Those who read the works of others, those who 
are “ interpreters ” of known authors, have still a different manner 
to cultivate. Each speaker must simply choose that subject whic! 
she is best adapted to interpret, and which she knows accurately. 
Sufficient familiarity with public speaking should insure fluent 
delivery with or without notes. Of course it is much better to be 
without papers of any kind, but if the manuscript is needed, then 
it should be so thoroughly mastered that the eyes can be lifted 
from it continually and the place easily found again. Nothing de- 
tracts from a theme more than hesitancy; nothing more wearies 
an audience. This is to be avoided at all costs. But it is not 
well to memorize the written lecture. This almost invariably ren 
ders delivery stilted, and a hesitation for a forgotten phrase be- 
comes ludicrous. 

Illustrated lectures are more easily given by beginners, for the 
pictures are really prompters, and by using them for a time the 
memory becomes trained to recall the heads of an address. 

No public speaker should ever apologize for anything but a cold. 
and that is so apparent that it cannot be helped by an apology. 
To apologize for the subject or the way it is treated (as [ have 
heard done) is not only foolish but directly harmful to the effect 
of the lecture. And should it be necessary to apologize for being 
late, the briefest explanation only should be offered. Naturally 
a lecturer must endeavor not to be late, but accidents to cars, etc.. 
‘annot always be escaped. Once in Brooklyn a blizzard had 
stopped the cars so that connections necessary for me to make 
were impossible. Nor could a cab be found; there was nothing to 
do but wait, and on a cold corner; the audience in the hall 
waited three-quarters of an hour. Not long ago, when staging 
through the Redwoods of California, from the coast to, an inland 
town, where I was due on the platform at eight o’clock, a delay 
occurred far up the mountain. It seemed impossible to reach 
the town in season, but furious driving on the down-grade, wit! 
gasping passengers holding on for safety, finally landed me it 
my destination, dust-covered and breathless, at a quarter to eight. 
That audience had to wait fifteen minutes for me to remove some 
of the dust and be able to speak, and so great had been the effet 
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on the eyes of the jolting drive that when the platform was 
reached L could see nothing straight; it would have been impossible 
to speak from notes. These accidents prove that one must be pre- 
pared for any emergency. Wet or dry though the weather be, an 
engagement must be kept, and only once have I known a storm 
to be too severe to prevent the assembling of an audience. 

lhe question of dress is not an “easy one for such occasions. A 
short skirt seems the only sensible thing for getting about com- 
fortably when one’s hands are sure to be filled with necessary 
paraphernalia, but a short skirt makes the wearer look neither 
oraceful nor dignified on a platform, while a long gown is diffi- 
cult to handle in wet weather. The compromise is the carrying of 
a long skirt of light weight or wearing a long one that is fastened 
up under a long coat. In no way, however, can a drenching be 
escaped oceasionally. And even under the most favorable cireum- 
stances of weather, lecturing is trying to strength, so that every 
condition connected with it needs to be thought out before it is 
chosen as a calling. 
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Then when chosen it must be remembered that constant changes 
must be made to invite and hold audiences. New subjects must 
be brought out, new ways of presenting them be used. Many peo 
ple consider that lecturers are very much over-paid for the work 
of an hour or two on a platform. Such people do not consider 
that what is said with so much seeming ease in a couple of hours 
required months to prepare, years to experience before it could 
be prepared. The season, too, is short, and the chances of  re- 
peated performances uncertain. 

The life of a lecturer is not, therefore, an easy one. Still, it 
has its compensations. If there is a subject to be treated that will 
be helpful to people to know, if a great theme needs assistance in 
its exploiting, and the earnest thinker would become 

A voice, a persuasive voice, to carry the wide world through, 


then no amount of hard work is too much to endure that the end 
may be accomplished, and to such the returns of the profession 
will be quite satisfying. 


The New Secretary of War 


By A. Maurice Low 


N 1901 William H. Taft, the Governor of the Philippines, was 

sore in mind and body. He was slowly recovering from a 

severe surgical operation; “ his people,” the little brown men 

over whom he ruled, who were to him something more than 

mere “subjects,” and to them he was something so great 
and so good that they called him * Sancto Taft,” were dying by the 
score from cholera, their cattle had fallen under the plague, busi- 
ness was at a standstill because of the confusion over the cur- 
rency. It was a time to try the soul of a man even so buoyantly 
optimistic as Governor Taft, to make him feel, as all men at times 
must feel who are not content with merely the trivialities of life, 
that the burden was almost too heavy to be borne. When things 
were blackest there came a long telegram from his former class- 
mates at Yale, who, meeting at their annual dinner, determined to 
show the “ Bill Taft” of their adolesence that, although they 
were separated by 7000 miles of ocean, he was not forgotten. When 
he received this telegram he-was so affected by it, he was so de- 
lighted to know that the friends of his youth were still thinking of 
him, that he was not ashamed to display his emotion. 

A year later Governor Taft was in this country on his way to 
Rome. He had recovered his health, *“ his people” were no longer 
cursed by cholera or the plague among their cattle, the problems 
which had taxed his utmost endeavors were settling themselves, 
and he was happy, for he was once more among his college chums, 
and there was a dinner to celebrate the reunion. Governor Taft 
told how he had received their telegram of the year before, and 
how it had affected him to know that they still occasionally 
thought of him. Then, as if moved by a common impulse, every 
man present said: “ Confound you, Bill Taft, forgotten you! 
Why, we love you.” 

Now when men past middle life, strong men at that, men who 
have done something, tell another man that they love him, they set 
it down that he is a man out of the ordinary, a man of very re- 
markable qualities; for how many men are there who can inspire 
love in their fellows?—a love that stretches from late boyhood into 
middle manhood. And perhaps this better than anything else is 
the key-note to Judge Taft’s character; it explains why the little 
brown men of the Philippine islands have endeared him with 
the name of Saint Taft; why the first American called to be the 
administrator of an American colony measured up to the standard 
required of him, and showed that although the American people 
were new to the business of governing subject nations they could 
adapt themselves as readily to that as they had adapted them- 
selves to other problems demanding the highest qualities—in- 
tegrity, self-sacrifice, courage, wisdom, restraint. 

A man who makes his mark on the world’s page owes it to him- 
self, as well as to his biographer, to be born poor, to contend 
against adversity, und to rise superior to all circumstances; be- 
cause it makes the task so much easier for his biographer to be 
able to tell the story of those early struggles and recount the 
anecdotes with which apocryphal ingenuity surrounds him. Gov- 
ernor Taft has no poverty to be proud of; unfortunately, he never 
slept under a counter, or swept out a store, or amassed a fortune 
on a salary of two dollars a week. His father was a distinguished 
man, not rich as riches are counted these days, and yet not poverty- 
stricken; the son was carefully prepared for college, and at the 
proper time went to Yale. 

ens sana in corpore sano is a motto much in favor at Yale, 
ani the men who were with Taft in college agree that it was 
mace for “ Bill Taft.” He came to Yale physically perfect, six 
feet two of him from the ground up, the shoulders and arms of a 
Hercules, a big head properly formed. He was noted as a wrestler, 
he was in the front rank when Freshmen rushed Sophs, and when 
Sophs thought it necessary to lay the heavy hand of discipline 
upon cubs; he was a lover of all good manly sports; and, strange 
enough, because the two seldem go together at college and the 
athlete is not often the student, he ranked high intellectually, so 
high that out of a class of 120 he graduated second, and was the 
salui'atorian and class orator. 

_ Soine men are born to be leaders among men. That was the réle 
Indicated for Taft even in his youth. Every man who was with him 
at Sale bears testimony to the affection they all had for him, to 
the -ontrol and ascendency he had over them. And the reason why 








he was so well beloved and was able to wield so much power is 
the secret of character, the one thing no man may assume if he has 
it not. In him was typified the highest expression of a sound mind 
in a sound body. He was sane, well balanced, temperate in all 
things. He led his class in a rush; he hazed or was hazed, accord- 
ing to the canons that existed at Yale in his day; he entered into 
the life there, and was prominent in class and college polities, but 
all with tempered moderation, just as he took his glass of beer, 
but no one ever knew him to be anything else but temperate or 
to idle away his time when there were more important things to 
be done. 

The power to master a subject without working was never Taft's 
gift, as so often distinguished many superficially brilliant men at 
college, who flash across the university horizon and sink into 
obscurity as soon as they go out into the world. He was in- 
tellectually a strong man before he reached maturity, but his 
greatest strength was his power of hard and sustained work; 
he said frankly when he first went to Yale that he came there to 
work and to learn, and as he was not a prig, and as he possessed 
to a superlative degree that subtle, indefinable charm of personal 
magnetism, and he was physically and mentally big, with a heart 
that corresponded to his body, he was respected for his declaration, 
and exerted an authority over his associates which they admit was 
good. It was the force of his sanity, his balance, his moderation 
that exercised this influence. 

When a man deliberately turns his back on the easy things of 
life to take up those that are difficult and unpleasant, when he 
makes a sacrifice, knowing full well the extent of his sacrifice; 
when he puts behind him his dearest ambition because ambition 
conflicts with duty, that man has deserved well of his country. 
Governor Taft has done all of those things. The way in which 
he came to be Governor of the Philippines is typical of the man’s 
lofty conception of duty. 

President McKinley needed a chairman of the Philippines com- 
mission. He consulted with Secretary Root, and after canvassing 
many names Mr. Root decided that the one man of all others for 
the place was Judge Taft, at that time one of the United States 
circuit judges, if he could be induced to leave the bench. Mr. 
Root had known him as a distinguished lawyer and judge; he had 
a high respect for his legal and intellectual attainments; his per- 
sonality had impressed him. Judge Taft was asked to come to 
Washington. In Washington a conversation somewhat like this 
took place between Secretary Root and Judge Taft: “ You are at 
present on the circuit bench, where you have a life position at a 
fair salary, a dignified and honorable place, with a pension for 
life after you reach the retiring age. You can count with a rea- 
sonable degree of hope of being appointed to the bench of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, the ambition of every lawyer. 
We want you to go to the Philippines. The work is difficult, labori- 
ous, perplexing; there is little that can be offered you in the way 
of reward, there is much that will be unpleasant—which will you 
take, the easy place or the hard one?” 

Judge Taft needed no time for deliberation. He frankly admitted 
that it had been his ambition to go on the bench of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, the goal to which every lawyer looks, 
and yet he felt that he could do more good and be of greater serv- 
ice to his country if he let his ambition sleep and went to the 
Philippines to help solve a problem new to Americans; to do his 
share in meeting the responsibilities which were thrown upon the 
United States as a result of the war with Spain. So he went to 
the Philippines, and twice while there the temptation came to him 
to drop the work in which he was engaged and find dignified 
rest on the Supreme bench. Twice there were vacancies; on both 
oceasions he was told the place was his if he would take it, and 
twice he refused—perhaps the only man who has twice declined that 
honor. But there was still work to be done, and he felt it would be 
as unworthy for him to leave his labors unfinished as it would be 
for a soldier to drop his rifle in the thick of the fighting. Now 
he comes to Washington, because as Secretary of War he can carry 
on in Washington what he began so well in the Philippines, be- 
cause the time has arrived in the affairs of his wards when he 
can be of greater service to them in Washington than in the 
Philippines. 







































Some 


Recent Plays 


N his interesting discussions of recent and current plays, now 
appearing in the WeeKkty, Mr. Howells notes a suggestive 


difference between 


such 


English plays as “The Admirable 


Crichton,” “ Little Mary,’ and * Whitewashing Julia,” and such 
American plays as * Her Own Way,” “ Glad of It,” and “ The Other 


Girl.” 
English plays have to do with man as a 
social being—a society man in the nar- 
rower 
American plays have to do with man as 
a family-man: that with us the main 
human interest is the home, while with 
the English the main human interest is 
society. 
leading 


Mr. Howells points out that the 


and wider sense, and that the 


The plays of which some of the 
characters are 





in Caricature 


whom the rich relative disapproved. The lawyer suggests as a 
solution of the difficulty that he contract a temporary marriage 
with some one, and, after receiving his fortune, divorce her and 
marry Madame de Semiano, the widow from Peru. Belsize likes 
the idea, and Kitty, for a consideration, consents to become 
the nominal Lady Belsize. After the 
marriage, the baronet and the Peruvian, 
properly chaperoned, go travelling to- 
gether, while Mitty keeps house alone in 
her husband’s Swiss villa. Belsize soon 
wearies of the widow, and returning to 
his home, falls head over heels in love 
with Witty. The Peruvian appears 
on the scene and finds the baronet ma- 

king love to his own 
























caricatured in the ae- 
companying drawings, 
while they are variously 
English and American, 
scarcely lend themselves 


wife; he refuses to be di- 
vorced, and the widow 
goes into hysterics. Final- 
ly, the baronet and Kitty 
elope, while Madame de 














































































to such a comparison. 
“ Raffles,’ a dramatiza- 
tion based on Mr. 
Hornung’s * Amateur 
Cracksman” stories, is 
melodrama in evening 


dress; “The Marriaga 
of Kitty” is a modified 
English version of a 
French farce, “ La Pas- 
serelle”; ‘The Pretty 


Sister of José” is an 
adaptation made by Mrs. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett 





Mr. Holland as “ Captain from her novel of that 
Bedford” name, dealing w ith a 
Spanish subject; “ The 


Red Feather ” is a comic opera of the familiar sort, 
while 


Weber and Field 
burlesque of the 
Bee: Hornung play. 
=) Most of these, in 
rst the main, are, as 
Mr. Howells _ re- 
marks of | “ The 
Marriage of 
Katty, “of a 
dramatic creed outworn,” and they 
lend themselves fitly to caricature 
rather than to sober critical study. 
A few notes on the productions 
which have furnished material for 
the sketches will suggest the dra- 
matic background of the different 
figures. In * Raffles,” produced at 
the Princess Theatre, the part of 
the gentleman burglar of Mr. 
Hornung’s book is played by Kyrle 
Bellew; that of the detective, Cap- 


* Wafiles ” is a_ typical 
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—s> tain Bedford, by Mr. E. M. Hol- 
iz PS land. The action of the play turns 
ZED on the theft of a diamond neck- 
=9 lace at a house where Raffles is be- 
as ing entertained as a guest. The 


identity of the cracksman is dis- 
covered by an adventuress, also 
staying at the house, who is in 
love with him, and who, piqued by 
his failure to return her affection, 
very nearly brings about his cap- 
ture by the detective. Raffles’s 
final escape is a memorable inci- 
dent. In the Weber-Feld burlesque of the play, made by Edgar Smith 
as a pendent for ‘“ Whoop-Dee-Doo,” Peter F. Dailey plays Waffles, 
and makes up as an excellent travesty of Mr. 
Bellew. Louis Mann, as Captain Deadwood, 
burlesques Mr. Holland; and there is Creshay. 
“an honest, hard-working burglar,” who keeps 
his alarm-clock ringing while he robs a house in 
order that he may stay awake. 

Captain Deadwood can’t sleep when there is 
a burglar to run down, he says. 

“That,” replies Waffles, “is because you are 
not a regular policeman.” The diamonds which 
Waffles is after are kept in the ice-chest. 

The Honest Burglar sits on the door-step to 
knit. 

“What are you going to knit?” asks Mr. 
Weber, as Marie, the French maid. 

‘A jimmy,” answers the Honest Burglar. 

In “The Marriage of Kitty,” which had a 
profitable run at the Hudson Theatre, Miss 
Marie Tempest played the part of Kitty, an at- 
tractive country girl in straitened circumstances. 
She visits her godfather, a solicitor, to con- 
sult him about an occupation, at the same time 
that Reginald Belsize, a young baronet, applies 
to the lawyer for advice. He is about to in- 
herit a large fortune from a deceased uncle, 
which is left to him only on condition that he 
does not marry a certain Peruvian widow, of 
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Peter Dailey as “ Waffles” 
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Maude Adams as “ Pepita” 


Nemiano reverts 


affinity. 


José,” = Mrs. 
dramatization of 


been absent 
principal part. 
the ‘“ pretty 
José,” 


by the husband 
to whom she was 
devoted; so Pepita 
wants nothing to 
do with men, and 
repulses the mat- 
ador. When he is 
wounded by a bull, 
however, her sympathies are 
touched, and while she nurses 
him in his illness he succeeds in 
winning her love. 

“Red Feather” was 
jointly by Messrs. De 
Klein, and Cook; Mr. De Koven 
wrote the music, and Messrs. 
Klein and Cook the libretto. It 
was played at the Lyric Theatre, 
with Miss Grace Van Studdiford, 
formerly of “ The Bostonians,” as 
the heroine of the story, and Mr. 
Seabrooke as the chief comedian. 
The action of the piece centres 
about the operations of a band of 
conspirators who are attempting 
to overthrow the reigning dynasty 
in the mythical kingdom of 
Romancia. Red Feather, the chief 
of the band, is known to the world 
as the Countess von Draga. Her 
lover, Captain Travors, of the Ro- 
mancian army, is ordered by his 
rival, the Crown Prince, to find 


’ 


written 
Koven, 


and capture the dangerous Red Feather. 


a 
former lover, whom she 
discovers to be her real 


“ The Pretty Sister of 
Burnett’s 
her 
story, was produced at 
the New Empire, with; 
Maude Adams, who had 
from 
stage for a season, in the 

Pepita, 
sister 
is a Spanish girl 
with a mind of her own. 
Sebastiano, a bull-fighter, 
is in love with her, and wants her to marry him. 
But Pepita remembers that her mother was abused 


the 


of 





Mr. Seabrooke in * Rea 
Feather” 





Mr. Bellew as “ Raffles” 


He succeeds in reaching 


the council-chamber of the band, and finds the dreaded chief in 


the person of his sweetheart, the countess. 


In the end, the Crown 


Prince is deposed, and the captain wins his lady, after the Order 


of Red Feathers has triumphed. 


The figures caricatured in the drawings are excellent exaggera- 
tions of the characteristic personalities of the different actors and 


actresses. 


Miss Tempest wears the pert hat and sweeping train of the viva- 


cious Kitty. 


Miss Adams, in the unaccustomed dress of a Castilian maiden, is 


Burnett. 


Marie T?mpest in “ The Marriage of Kitty” 





recognizable as José’s pretty sister in the play by Mrs. 


Kyrle Bellew, handsome and of romantic bearing, is 
shown as the polished and resourceful Raffles, while 
Peter Dailey is pictured in his admirably comic take- 
off of the English actor. 

Mr. Holland appears in the drawing as 
Captain Bedford, who almost brings about 


the cracksman’s — undo- 
ing. The anxiety and in- 
tentness of his expression, 
and his habit of nervously 
twisting his mustache, are 
humorously emphasized. 

Mr. Seabrooke is carica- 
tured in one of the antics 
with which he enlivened 
* Red Feather.” 
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MISS BERTHA GALLAND AS “DOROTHY VERNON” 


Miss Galland has recently appeared in New York in the title part of Paul Kester’s dramatization of Charles Major’s novel, 
“Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall.” “Dorothy,” a girl of Elizabeth’s time, loves “Sir John Manners,” the son of the 
“Earl of Rutland,” hereditary foe of the “Vernon” family, who is forbidden the house. He is discovered visiting her 
in secret, and is threatened with death. “Queen Elizabeth” offers to save him on condition that “Dorothy” obtain 
from him the secret of the hiding-place of “ Mary, Queen of Scots,’ which he knows. “Dorothy” gets the information, 
and then, in regret for her betrayal of “ Mary,’ contrives her escape by means of a change of costume. Her lover, 


“ 


Manners,” is not killed, but is sentenced to ewile; and at the end “Dorothy” eludes her family and goes with him 
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HOUSEHOLD SERVICE ON A BUSIN 


Boston, January 5, 1904. 


To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—In a recent HARPER'S WEEKLY a correspondent suggests 
the solving of the domestic problem by putting every servant and 
household duty on a strictly business footing. 

Of course a man wrote that. Every woman knows as long as 
young children, illness, and the occasional absence of the house- 
keeper are facts to be reckoned on, the incidental extra duties of 
those employed will have to be more or less a favor to the em- 
ployer. 

In the business world the superintendent or manager is pres- 
ent during recognized business hours. There are no universal 
housekeeping hours, and a well-conducted household runs as smooth- 
ly without the mistress as with her. 

That result, in my opinion, can only be obtained by absolute 
frankness, honesty, and consideration between the mistress and 
maids which engender a general good feeling and peace felt in 
the very atmosphere of the house. 

I am, sir, 
LisBeTH Davis OGDEN. 


THE NEED OF PUBLICITY 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS, December 11, 1903. 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Having read with interest your comments. on the race 
question, which prove your desire to be fair at all times to all con- 
cerned, I am moved to offer a suggestion as to a possible method of 
reaching a solution of the problem. One great bar to solution is 
the mixing of partisanship and sectional feeling in the consideration 
of the problem; and another difficulty is the lack of authoritative 
information as to the conditions existing. In order to solve any 
problem it is necessary, first, to approach it with a mind clear of 
prejudice and preconceived ideas of what the solution should be, 
and, second, it is necessary to have at hand all the facts obtainable 
bearing upon the question at issue. A majority of persons who 
take upon themselves the task of offering solutions of the race 
question either approach the problem with a settled convic- 
tion that certain conclusions must be reached, regardless of 
the premise or logic, or they are ignorant of the most ele- 
mentary facts. These two classes have succeeded only in becloud- 
ing the question. 

Now what I propose is this: 

Secure the enactment by Congress of a law creating a national 
commission. 

The members of this commission to be chosen by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. 

Fix the number of commissioners at not more than twelve and 
not less than six, two to be of the negro race, and half the com- 
missioners to be residents for longer than ten years of States in 
which slavery did not exist, and half of States where slavery did 
exist at the outbreak of the civil war. 

Give the commission abundance of time and the necessary au- 
thority to enable it to thoroughly investigate every phase of the 
question, the testimony to be taken in writing, and to form the 
basis of a report, embodying whatever conclusions and suggestions 
the commission may see fit to make. 

The high character of the appointing power would preclude the 
possibility of the commission being swayed by partisan or sec- 
tional influences. The evidence and findings of the commission 
would be authoritative. They would throw light upon all dark 
places and leave no excuse for any man to remain ignorant of the 
actual conditions. The report would reduce the whole matter to 
a scientific basis. 

By advocating some such scheme as this your paper may lead 
the way to the solution of a question which is every day becoming 
more important to the welfare of the whole country. 

I am, sir, 
SHIRLEY W. JOHNS. 


THE BREAD WE EAT 


SANTA MARIA DEL ORE, MEXICO, January 12, 190}. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I take your paper weekly and enjoy it. I read recently an 
article therein on “ whole meal ” and “ white flour ” (bolted) bread. 
The article tried to prove that “ bolted ” bread was as good as, if 
not better than, “ whole meal” bread. TI enclose the following from 
a Pittsburg paper which perfectly agrees with my personal ex- 
perience. When mining in Norway years ago I found that the 
people only used “ w hite bread” as we use cakes—i.e., as an indi- 
gestible luxury; and soon after landing I was warned by a 
physician to avoid “ white bread,” and especially that made from 
fine white bolted flour, and he added, “If you must eat it cut 
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a similar slice of rye bread and eat the two together to avoid indi- 
gestion.” I found out he was right by experience. 
1 am, sir, 
WaLTER E. Kocu. 


P.S.—A miner usually has a good digestion. 


BreAD.—Baron Steuben says that the peculiar healthfulness of 
the Prussian soldiers was in a great measure to be attributed to 
their ammunition bread, made of grain, triturated or ground, but 
not bolted, and which was accounted the most wholesome and 
nutritious part of their rations. The Dutch sailors, in the days of 
their naval glory, were supplied with the same kind of bread. 
During the war between England and France, near the close of 
the last century, wheat became very scarce. William Pitt was the 
Prime Minister, and at his instance the government recommended 
to the people generally throughout the country to substitute pota- 
toes and rice as far as possible for bread, in order to save the 
wheat for the foreign army. The scarcity was alarming, and Par- 
liament passed a law, to take effect for two years, that the army 
at home should be supplied with bread made of unbolted wheat 
meal, solely for the purpose of making the wheat go as far as pos- 
sible, and thus saving as much as they could from the home con- 
sumption for the better supply of the army on the Continent. 
Throughout the whole of Great Britain the soldiers were supplied 
with this coarse tread. After two or three weeks the men began 
to be much pleased with it and preferred it to the fine-flour bread. 
The result was that not only the wheat was made to go much 
farther, but the health of the soldiers improved so manifestly 
that it became a matter of common remark among themselves, and 
of observation and surprise among the officers and physicians of 
the army. These gentlemen publicly declared that the soldiers 
were never so healthy nor so robust before, and that disease of 
every kind had almost disappeared from the army. The public 
papers were for months filled with commendations for this bread.— 
Presbyterian Banner. 


WHERE NEGROES ARE ALLOWED IN THE SOUTH 


CLARKSDALE, MISSISSIPPI, January 4, 1904. 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—It was amusing indeed to read the two contradictory 
articles in your issue of January 2, regarding negroes being allowed 
to live in Mitchell County, North Carolina, and both coming from 
Raleigh, North Carolina. Now I am a native Mississippian, also 
native of Delta portion of Mississippi, where we have easily 
twenty negroes to one Caucasian. Now | will state from my own 
personal knowledge that Professor Hart is correct when he says 
negroes are not allowed to reside in some places in South. I know 
myself of certain localities some two to four miles square, where 
few, if any, negroes live, and I am positive that ’tis rather uncom- 
fortable for the few who do live either in or on the edge of these 
localities. These localities are settled with what we term “ Red 
Necks ”—low illiterate whites. I don’t think there is any place 
so large as a whole county, but there is no denying the fact that 
there are such localities. Our negroes have a comical song they 
sing about these localities, one line of chorus being, “ Nigger, don’t 
let the sun set on yo’ head,” and ’tis amusing indeed to have a 
darky tell his experience with such localities. Just a few days ago 
{ laughed heartily at two negroes relating their experience with 
such a locality to me. Two counties in “this State, Amite and 
Scott, have portions where the negro is not only not wanted, but 
was literally driven out. 

Now I am distinctly Southern, and don’t think i have a single 
relative north of Mason and Dixon’s line, nor ever had. I also sup- 
ported Vardaman in our Gubernatorial race; however, I think the 
facts about things should be plainly told. 

This low illiterate white is the only enemy the negro has in the 
South. I knew one negro who worked only two mules, who cleared 
in cash, after living all year, $1286 40, and numberless others who 
cleared from three to eight hunded dollars. Do you know of an) 
place on face of globe he can do half so well? The educated white 
man is friend of negro so long as he remains in his place, and | 
have never scen him out of his place in Mississippi, and hardly 
think I ever will. I am and have been for years a constant reader 
of Harper’s WEEKLY, rightly called “ Journal of Civilization,” and 
you, I think, have most correct idea of exact status of race ques- 
tion and are broad-minded enough to see things as they are. | 
remember several months since reading article in the Independent, 
stating we of South knew nothing of the negro. If we don’t know 
him, pray who does? Now some resident of Amite or Seott County 
may read this and take issue with me on ground that the negro 
there was not compelled to leave by residents, but that shrewd 
labor agents for planters and contractors in Delta posted notices 
to leave in a few hours, purporting to come from residents, when 
really they were posted by the labor agent to frighten negro, so li 
could take him to Delta. However, the recent whitecap ‘outbreaks 
against the negro there have proven that this was not so, an: 
that those counties have an element who just “ don’t like a nigg: 
nohow,” and Professor Hart was correct when he so stated. 

I am, sir, 
“ DELTA RESIDENT.” 
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How Europe Trains its 
Wage-earners 


By William Hosea Ballou 


EUROPEAN governments, generally, give 
more or less free instruction to children of 
tlle masses to assist them to be self-sup- 
porting and to prevent their becoming a 
charge on the state. The instruction extend- 
ed is typical of the leading industry of the 
particular country involved. Thus, Russia, 
now expanding its railways, has schools for 
that branch of education; France, Switzer- 
land, and Belgium instruct in agriculture 
on a vast scale; Sweden turns out the best 
landscape gardeners in the world, giving es- 
pecial attention to arboriculture; and Ger- 
many teaches agriculture, but more of man- 
ufacturing. While it is true that the Uni- 
ted States provides instruction only in its 
naval and military branches, which is not 
compulsory, we must not forget that the dis- 
trict school is strictly under the super- 
vision of the States, in many of which pri- 
mary education is compulsory to a mon- 
archical extreme. 


Russia’s Railway Schools 

The railway schools of Russia are among 
the most interesting of all nations. When the 
great Siberian Railway is completed it will 
form a practical westward continuation of 
the American trunk lines, connected by in- 
ternational ferries in the form of gigantic 
steamship lines. It was the construction 
of the wonderful Siberian Railway which 
largely liberalized all Russia and turned its 
attention to the education of children. At 
the latest report, Russia was teaching 6000 
children of railway men all branches of 
modern railway construction and operation. 
Russia recently sent two eminent ministers 
of affairs to this country to examine the 
workings of the railway branches of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, for the 
immediate introduction of the service at di- 
vision points of the railways of all Russia. 


France’s Educated Farmers 


In France, as in the United States, agri- 
culture engages fully one-half of the popula- 
tion. Since 1822, when the Institute of 
Roville was founded by Dombasle near 
Nancy, the French free training system has, 
with many ups and downs, gradually ex- 
tended until it covers all France and all 
forms of soil culture. 

French children, under government train- 
ing, are first put in primary schools, there- 
after to pass up through all departments to 
the.National Institute. It must be admitted 
that the term “French peasant” means 
something vastly more than a farmer of 
any other nation. When the French boy 
emerges from the institute he is no yokel, 
but an educated man who can make the most 
of the smallest area of soil. He knows famil- 
iarly all life on the farm, animate and inani- 
mate, also all objects, organic and inorganic. 
He is fully equipped to create wealth from 
the smallest means. Through him we un- 
derstand the vast combined wealth of the 
French peasantry. Were such a system in 
Vogue and compulsory in America, forty mil- 
lion farm-workers would be elevated from a 
homely and commonplace existence to an ed- 
ucated mass, capable of wresting untold 
riches out of a vast soil which to-day is 
often worked in the most ignorant and hum- 
drum manner, producing a mere living per 
family, and generally mortgaged beyond its 
present worth. 


In Other Countries 


Belgium closely follows France as a great 
government educator. There are separate free 
Schools for both sexes scattered throughout 
the kingdom for children of six years of age 
oi the poorer classes; primary schools for 
Which a small quarterly fee is charged for 
those who can afford to pay; free housekeep- 
ing schools for girls of the age of fourteen; 
a temporary dairy schools for girls of fif- 
een, 

Sweden has more than 2000 school gar- 
dens, in which gardening is the principal 
feature. Austria has many of these, and 
Germany but few. In Germany the higher 
education oeeupies the whole public mind— 








| all the time, but had no relief. 
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the arts, sciences, and music. It also excels 
the world in higher technical and mereantile 
education. Land is too high in Germany 
and too thickly settled_to be devoted to very 
large agricultural uses. Germany prefers to 
devote its vast energies to manufacturing 
and commerce and let other nations feed it. 

Switzerland has many government schools. 
but all are similar to the above and modelled 
after them. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Mrs. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 


is the best remedy for diarrha@a.--[ Adv. 


ALL SEAMEN 
know the comforts of having on hand a supply of BorprEn’s 
EaGLe Branp ConpDENSED MILK. It can be used so agreeably 
for cooking, in coffee, tea, and chocolate. Lay in asupply for 
all kinds of expeditions. Avoid unknown brands.—[Adv.] 


TELEPHONE Service lightens the cares of house - keeping, 
saves time, and prevents worry. Low rates. New York 
Telephone Company, 15 Dey Street, 111 West 38th Street. 
—[{Adv.] 


On: the ocean greyhound, relieve your seasickness with 


a pint of Cook’s IMPERIAL EXTRA Dry CHAMPAGNE.— | 


AdT. ae _ ns 


STEADY nerves and a clear, active brain come from the 
use of ABBOTT’s, the Original Angostura Bitters.—[ Adz. 


For a tenacious and persistent cough, P1so’s CURE FOR 
CONSUMPTION is an effectual remedy. 25 cents.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


QUIT COFFEE 


Said the Great German Specialist. 


It disappoints some people to be told that 
coffee causes the disease. But it is best to 
look squarely at facts and set the face towards 
health, for that’s more fun than anything 
else, anyhow. A Cincinnati man consulted a 
Berlin physician on nervous diseases, and says: 

“Four years ago I was an habitual coffee- 
drinker, having used it for 25 years, and being 
naturally of a nervous temperament, I became 
almost a nervous wreck, greatly suffering from 
insomnia, almost constantly constipated, and 
weighing only 128 pounds. 

“TF consulted physicians and took medicine 


years and a half ago I went abroad, and while 


| in Berlin heard frequently of a great physician, | 


Prof. Mendel, an authority on nervous trouble, 
so I resolved to consult him. 
“Prof. Mendel surprised me very much 


by asking at once if I was a coffee-drinker, | 


and on my telling him I used it two or three 
times a day, he said, ‘It is poison.’ 
carefully examining me, he told me there was 
nothing the matter with me whatever but what 
could be entirely cured in 30 days by letting 
coffee and other stimulants alone and dieting. 
“T had a hard time following his advice. 
I did not know what to do until I came home 
and told my wife, who got some Postum. 
We tried it, but at first did not like it; then 
we went over the directions on the package 
together, and found we had not boiled it long 
enough. That was the beginning of the end 
of my trouble, for the Postum was delicious 


after that, and I drank it regularly and it | 


helped from the start. 


“Tn a very short time I began to feel much | 


better, and in the last three years I haven’t 
been absent from business one hour on account 
of ill-health, for my health is fine now. I have 


a good appetite, sleep well and weigh 175 | 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle | 


pounds.” 
Creek, Mich. 

Any nervous person who drinks coffee will 
feel better from 10 days use of Postum in 
place of coffee. Trial easily proves this. 
There’s a reason. 

Look in each package for a copy of the 
famous little book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville.” 
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Financial 


Bills of exchange bought and 





Letters sold. Cable Transters to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 

of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 

e of Credit. Collections made. 
Credit. International Cheques.  Cer- 


tificates of Deposit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 


HASKINS & SELLS 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
NO. 30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
30 Coleman Street, London, FE. C. 
CABLE ADDRESS, ** HASKSELLS” 

St. Louis Cleveland 


Chicago Pittsburg 








Pennsylvania Railroad Tour to California 
and New Orleans Mardi Gras, 


A personally-conducted tour to Southern California 
will leave New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, and 
Pittsburg, by special train over the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, on February 11. The route of the tour 
will be via New Orleans, stopping at that point three 
days to witness the Mardi Gras festivities. The special 
train will be continued through to Los Angeles, from 
which point tourists will travel independently through 
California and on the return trip. 

The special train in which the party will travel from 


| New York to Los Angeles will be composed of high- 


grade Pullman equipment, and will be in charge of a 


| Pennsylvania Railroad Tourist Agent. 


The round-trip rate, $250, covers transportation and 
all expenses on the special train to Los Angeles, in- 
cluding a seat for the Mardi Gras Carnival. From 
Los Angeles tickets will cover transportation only, 
and will be good to return at any time within nine 
months, via any authorized trans-continental route, 
except via Portland, for which an additional charge 


| of $15.00 is made. 


For complete details and further information, apply 
Tourist Agent, 263 Fifth Avenue, 
New York; 4 Court Street, Brooklyn; 789 Broad 
Street, Newark, N. J.; or Geo. W. Boyd, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE HEART 


OF HYACINTH 


By ONOTO WATANNA 


Author of “A JAPANESE NIGHTINGALE,” Etc. 


Japan—the land of flowers—is the scene 
of this new love story by the author of 
‘A Japanese Nightingale.” It is marked 
by all the daintiness and naive charm of 
style of the earlier book. The story is 
even more original. Bound in lavender 
cloth, with gold and colored decorations; 
delicately colored illustrations and quaint 
Japanese decorations on every page. A 
marvel of artistic book-making. 
Gilt Top, Uncut Edges, in a Box, $2.00 net 


(postage extra) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 












CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP 
Whooping Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay 
Fever, Diphtheria,Scarlet Fever 


Don’t fall to use CRESOLENE 
E@pfor the distressing and often 
fatal affections for which it is 
recommended. For more than twenty years 
we have had the most conclusive assurances 
that there is nothing better. Ask your 
physician about it. 

An interesting descriptive booklet fs sent free, which gives 
the highest testimonials as to its value. All Druggists. 
VAPO.CRESOLENE C@., 180 Fulton Street, New York. 














Usethe Great English Remedy 


BLAIR’S PILLS 
Safe, Sure, E 








E, Anti-dyspeptic. 
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A tonic, an appetizer, and a delicacy in mixed drinks. 
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BY 
A:CONSTANCE 
SMEDLEY 
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HERE was nothing at all remarkable about Tilden, noth- 


ing to single him out from the shoals of young men one | 


may see any morning on the tram-cars in Peckham. He 

was in a good position as under-manager in a timber mer- 

chant’s office, and he was very steady and reliable. His 
position gave him something of importance in his little world; 
his income was assured, his tastes wholesome and domestic; and 
he himself passably good-looking in a somewhat sketchy indeter- 
mined fashion; and so it was only natural he should have a not 
unduly diflident opinion of himself. He liked ladies’ society, but 
he took care to raise no definite hopes in any direction; his parents 
were as careful of him as he was himself, and if any man seemed 
likely to make a prudent choice, one would have said it had been 
Tilden. 

And then Tilden must fall in love, and with the last girl in the 
world he would have chosen in calmer moments for his wife!  Til- 
den thought her beautiful, with her innocent brown eyes and curly 
short hair, fluffy and silky like a baby’s, though she was too deli- 
cate to be really pretty. She was so slight, one wondered how she 
kept her feet in a breath of wind, and so soft and pale, one hardly 
dared to touch her lest she should melt away like a spirit. Yet 
she was brimful of nervous life and spirit, and was as excitable as 
a little fowl. She used to chatter away to Tilden, and he was cau- 
tiously amused and attracted from the very first. 

Then came the night of the performance of his dramatic club. 
They played “ Romeo and Juliet,” and the little girl was Juliet. 
She distinguished herself in a way that surprised every one. The 
tomb scene was her triumph. With the darkness and the lime- 
light, she worked herself up to such a pitch of excitement that she 
electrified the house, and when it came to the death scene, the 
scream she gave made people shudder. It was terrible to see her 
little nervous body, lying on the floor, so pitifully helpless. It gave 
one a sick feeling, as if one had trodden on a bird. 

The audience applauded frantically when the curtain dropped, 
but she did not appear. She had collapsed into a chair in her 
dressing-room, and was crying like a child who is afraid of the 
dark. It was then that Tilden fell in love with her. She held on 
to his hand when he brought a restorative. ‘“ You’re so sensible 
and safe!” she said, and cried and crie’ yquite heedless of the sur- 
prised looks of those around her; and, marvel of marvels, even 
Tilden the conventional did not seem to heed them either! 

Their engagement was announced a few days later, and no one 
Was very much surprised, except Tilden’s people. Tilden himself 
did not improve in his engagement. The way that little girl looked 
up at him and trusted him would have made a modest man think 
well of himself, and Tilden had never been lacking in a due esti- 
mation of his worth. And the more importance he assumed, the 
more she admired his manliness. The one ideal that she worshipped 
in him, besides his wisdom and uprightness, was his bravery. Why, 
I never knew. Tilden did not look a hero; he was neither tall nor 
short, and had no particular coloring; his eyes were a pale gray and 
his hair a mousy brown, and he hada commonplace little mustache 
and nothing arresting in the way of a chin; and I do not think 






















































































he had ever given any great proof of courage even in his 
conversation. But she was never tired of comparing him 
to great heroes, much, of course, to Tilden’s advantage. 
But with all her romance and imagination, the little 
girl could not make an ideal of their engagement, even 
in her most enthusiastic moments, for Tilden’s mother, 
who opposed the marriage, hovered over them like an 
ominous vulture. 

And then the clouds on the horizon showed a sign of 
lifting. Tilden’s firm had lately bought an enormous 
tract of forest land out West, over which they offered 
him the post of general manager and overseer. The coun- 
try was uncleared and wild. He would have to live in a 
log hut, away from any township, in the midst of the 
forests. Tilden was not particularly attracted by the 
prospect; he had little taste for scenery, and none at all 
for solitude. He was unhappy by himself; he had been 
born in a suburb, he had grown up in a suburb, and he 
was made on a small indoor scale. 

Still. it was not Tilden, to all outward seeming, that set 
the ball rolling. It was the little girl who was so anxious 
for Tilden to accept the offer and go out West. 

In vain he pointed out to her how lonely it would be; 
to her romantic mind that was only an advantage. The 
more she thought of it, the more ideally romantic and 
inviting the prospect seemed, and the more determined 
she was to go, and she did her very best to flatter Tilden 
into acquiescence. 

‘Tf we have to live so simply,” she explained, ‘* we can 
save all your salary; and when the three years are over 
we can take a heavenly holiday and go to Italy. Oh, and 
think when we come home again! How proud I shall be 
of you, when I look at the other men who’ve lived at 
Peckham all their lives and have no experience of the 
world but Brighton!” 

With one thing and another she made up such an at- 
tractive picture of Tilden’s return home that Tilden could 
not help feeling that he certainly would shine out wonderfully at 
Peckham when he did return after his foreign experience. He at 
last decided to go. They were to sail in the early autumn, and the 
marriage was hurried on accordingly. 

One afternoon just before their marriage they planned to take 
a eycle ride. It was a beautiful July day, and as 1 had nothing par- 
ticular to do, and mentioned it, the little girl invited me to go with 
them, for she was so happy she could not make herself too sweet 
to any one. 

I never saw any one ride so recklessly as that bit of a girl, and 
yet I felt she had not any real courage. She seemed to be contin- 
ually rushing into danger through sheer senselessness. A person 
like that keeps one’s heart in one’s mouth, especially if one is of 
a nervous nature. It was dreadful to see the way in which she 
would go tearing down the hill, and then call out half-way down 
that she could not stop herself. Tilden, being more used to her, 
simply shouted to her not to be so silly, and cycled along sensibly 
with me. 

We were pedalling down a rather steep incline, when suddenly 
the little girl started ahead. She had just attained full speed 
when, at the bottom of the hill, a herd of bullocks turned into 
the road from a neighboring meadow, and we did not see a man 
with them. Then, to my horror, J] saw that she had completely 
lost her head. She had not the sense to take her feet down and 
back-pedal; she simply gave a scream and flew straight into the 
midst of them. 

Tilden’s face was white as death. “Stop, you fool!” he was 
saving, in a queer strained voice, quite softly. “ Stop, you fool!” 

His hands were clenched upon his handle-bar. Naturally, I 
thought he was following. Frightened as I was, it never entered 
my head to let that little girl ride right into the midst of those 
bulls by herself, and then turn round and find no one was with 
her; so I tore down as quickly as I could, shouting out at the 
bulls to scare them, and, fortunately, the man came up and headed 
them to one side just as the little girl and I flashed past. We came 
to a standstill at the foot of the hill, and it was not till then that 
I discovered that Tilden was not there. 

I looked up the hill. I could not believe my eyes. The bulls 
had turned down a lane and had disappeared, and at the top of 
the hill Tilden was coming out of the hedge. He was mounting 
his bicycle. He had got off. The little girl saw him. TI shall 
never forget how she looked. It was as if the whole world had 
gone away from her and she was left in space. Then we stood and 
watched him, riding down the hill, and he put up his feet, very 
brave and dashing, as he did so. 

“My bicycle skidded,” said he, as he came up panting and rather 
flushed. ‘I never had such an awful moment in all my life!” 

He said he would like to give the cow-herd a good talking to for 
his carelessness, which I believed, for this was just the sort of thing 
Tilden did like to do; but Tilden had mounted his bicycle at the 
exact place where I had left him, and when a bicycle skids down- 
hill it generally throws you some short distance. 

I never had such an uncomfortable ride as that ride home. 
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Yilden was the only one who talked, and he 
had plenty to say—about all his sensations 
when the bicycle skidded, and the folly of 
the young lady, and what might have hap- 
pened ! He rode by her very carefully down 
the slightest incline, but she never spoke, 
and when I left them a frightened look had 
come into her eyes, and LI do not believe it 
ever left them again. A few days later the 
little girl ‘came to Tilden and asked him 
to vive up his post abroad. A sudden fear 
seemed to have come to her. She said she 
did not want to leave her people; but Til- 


den knew what it was well enough. He 
knew she had lost confidence in him. I ex- 
pect. he felt wretched enough. I am = sure 


of one thing, that Tilden was passionately 
in love with her, and longed with all his 
heart to take care of her and make her 
happy, and when she begged him to stay 
he turned obstinate, and said he was not 
going to back out now and look like a fool. 
The wedding was to be in a few weeks now, 
and they were to go straight off from the 
reception to Southampton. He would not 
‘budge from his determination now, if he had 
been wavering before; she cried, and pleaded, 
and even threatened to break it off at this 
last moment, but in the end she had to give 
in, 

I went to the wedding, and I felt things 
were not right. I never saw a_ bride ery 
as she did. She gasped with sobs, and held 
her mother, as if they had been tearing her 
away to take her to her death. I went down 
to the station to see them off; and she had 
quieted down a little by then and held on 
to Tilden’s hand as if she had made up her 
mind to trust him; but there was a look in 
her eyes—it was not human—the look when 
the train went out and carried her away. It 
was just as if she knew she would never 
come back again. Nothing will ever make 
me believe that that little girl had not 
some presentiment of what was going to 
happen. 

The house to which Tilden took his lit- 
tle bride was built of logs and stood by it- 
self upon a stretch of grass, and the moun- 
tains rose up all around them, covered by 
enormous forests. The river ran between the 
mountains some way from their cabin, and 
it was larger than any river we have here, 
and had horrible, savage, foaming rapids, and 
when there had been rain they could hear 
the logs booming down the water, with a 
mufited sound, like drums or thunder; but it 
was most horrible of all when it flowed on 
silently. It was miserable in the long spells 
of rain, but when the sun shone it only made 
the mountains seem more desolate and 
lonely; and Tilden hated the place from the 
first moment that he came into it, and so, 
in her heart, did the little girl; though she 
loved Tilden so much that she pretended to 
herself that she was happy. 

Tilden was away all day, riding through 
the forests, or down at the settlement, five 
miles away, where there was a tin-mine: 
the little girl was left by herself all day, and 
long days they seemed, there in the shadow 
of the great trees where no birds sang. But 
she tried every way she knew in which she 
could occupy herself and keep bright and 
cheerful till Tilden’s return; and when he 
came home she would ‘sit by him, holding 
his hand, and they would talk of their peo- 
ple and wonder what they were doing now; 
and they would remember the bicycle rides 
they had had in the days of their engage- 
ment, and the dances they had been at to- 
gether, and they would speak of the dra- 
matie club. 

And all the while the wind would be 
moaning outside in those huge forests; and 
they would hear the river booming sullen 
and deep, far in the distance, and they would 
fall silent. , 

And while she sat there, with her hand 
clasped tightly in his, and her cheek against 
his hand, he would feel something like a 
tear upon it, and somehow he knew she was 
hot crying because of the dulness of the 
Place, nor even because she missed her home 
People; only she was longing so passion- 
ately to feel the busy life of Peckham round 
er, to see shops and cars, and people, the 
‘very-day commonplace people that she 


‘new. She was frightened, but she always 

tried to hide her tears, and never did a thing 

Without asking his opinion or permission. 
Her sweetness and obedience made Tilden’s 
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love grow so strong and passionate that he longed more than any- 
thing in the world that she should feel safe; and to this end he 
bought a little pistol, and they would practise shooting at a mark 
together; and then she grew more cheerful, and carried the pistol 
with her always, stuck in a natty leather belt, and the color came 
into her cheeks again. She practised through the lonely days, and 
grew wonderfully skilled and quick, far surpassing Tilden, who 
could not overcome his nervousness with firearms. But he over- 
came it in part, for her sake. He says whatever a man could do 
to make it easier for her he did; if he had been her mother he 
could not have thought about her more, or been more tender; and 
there was not a night he did not pray to God to make him brave. 
for her sake; and all the time he hated the mountains and the for- 
ests more and more. 

For he heard rustling noises in the branches when he walked be- 
neath them, and dared 
not look up lest he 
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So Tilden called two of these humble, cringing Chinese to one 
side, and said he wished to play a little joke upon his wife, and he 
wanted the Chinese to break in and pretend to rob the hut that 
night when it was dark. The Chinese said they were afraid of 
his wife’s pistol, and Tilden promised them he would see it was not 
loaded. He told them to enter by the window, which he would 
leave unbarred; then they were to pretend to struggle with Til- 
den, and let themselves be gradually overpowered. Tilden said 
the struggle must be a real one. And Tilden was to give them a 
dollar each next morning. 

The Chinese still demurred, and said that his wife might snatch 
at Tilden’s pistol, and Tilden said he would take his and put it 
away with her own; and the time fixed was when the moon shone 
round the house and the moonlight entered through the erack 
within the shutter. And directly he had made this incredible 

arrangement Tilden 
felt afraid, but he 





should see bright eyes 
shining, silent, in the 
leaves; and at night, 
when he sat in the lit- 
tle cabin with his 
wife’s hand in his, he 
heard soft footsteps 
coming across the 
grass, padding round 
and round the walls, 
and he dared not look 
outside for fear of see- 
ing a long black shad- 
ow coming over the 
long stretch of grass 
out there in the moon- 
light; and he would 
wish the hut was un- 
derneath in the shel- 
ter of the trees. Out 
there on the grass the ° 
moonlight lit up all 
things so plainly. 


Tilden says  what- 
ever he is suffering 
now is nothing to 


what he suffered then, 
which | believe; but 
he also says that this 
agony of fear was 
nothing to the agony 
he felt to think his 
wife had lost her trust 


in him. And the 
thought was always 
with him that he 


must convince her he 
Was brave, and see her 
look up to him confi- 
dently, as once she 
had done. 

I have said that 
Tilden was vain, and 
[ have hinted that 
he was a fool, but I 
can hardly expect any 
one to believe the in- 
credible folly of the 
idea that came to him. 
It grew up within 
him, little by little, 
in those long, long 
evenings, When he sat 
by the fireside and 
listened to the foot- 
steps thudding across 
the shining grass. His 
wife was _ listening, 
too—he could tell that 








fought against the 
feeling, because he 


longed so for his wife 
to trust him. 

He says directly he 
came back into the 
house that night his 


wife looked up_ in 
his face and shrank 
from him. It made 
him angry, because 


he knew what he was 
suffering for her sake. 
and he would not eat 
the meal she had 
cooked for him, but 


pushed his ___ opiate 
away, and said he 


should be glad to get 
home again, to have 
some decent food. 
The tears came into 
her eyes, but she onl 


said that she was 
sorry she had _ not 
pleased him; © she 


would do better on 
the morrow. Then 
she washed up and 
put the things away. 
and then he felt her 
hand touch his as he 
sat beside the fire. 
but he would take no 
notice of her; he was 
punishing her for 
doubting him, and as 


they sat there she 
suddenly began _ to 


ery and shake and 
cling to him, and beg 
him not to hate her, 
because she was so 
lonely and so fright- 
ened and she had no 
one else. He nearly 
took her in his arms 
and kissed her, but 
the hurt feeling was 
still with him, and he 
told her instead not 
to make a silly of 
herstlf, and that per- 
haps the time would 
come when she would 
see him as he really 
was, and that he 
hoped it would, and 
she would be-sorry. 








by the terror in her 
eves; and a passion of 
longing would rise up 
in him, and he would 
yearn to take her in 
his arms and feel her nestle to him and be comforted. The feel- 
ing grew so strong that it made him brave, and there were nights 
when, if one of the wild creatures he feared so much had crashed 
in through the door, he would have risen up and caught it by 
the throat, and felt his fingers dig into the flesh, warm and quiver- 
ing. It was in one of these nights the plan came to him. 

Tilden says he prayed to God to help him show his wife that he 
was brave, and he thought God was answering his prayer. He 
thinks he prayed that the danger should be a terrible one that 
should come to him to prove his manhood. 

There were some Chinese at the settlement who worked in the 
mine; his wife shrunk from them and hated them, and called them 
thieves, for one day, though she had never told it to Tilden, she 
had seen one of them peering through the door at the little treasure- 
chest where she and Tilden kept their earnings. They cringed to 
Tilden, unlike the Western miners; or the woodsmen, who worked 
for Tilden, but would not call him “ sir.” nor yet respect him as 
their master. But the Chinese hands did as Tilden bade them, 
when he strutted through the settlement. 


And as they sat 

. Drawn by W. E. Mears there he saw the 

The shutter creaked again moonlight. steal in 
slowly through _ the 


crack within the 
shutter. Something in him shouted out to him to bar the shutter, 
quickly, quickly, but he fought it down, for her sake! 

Instead, he rose up from his seat, and asked for her pistol, as 
he was going to clean his and would clean them both. She said 
hers did not want cleaning, and her hand went to it, and held it 
desperately; and he told her never mind, he wished to do it. 

So she gave it him, and he thought’ he saw the shutter move. 
She asked him why he was taking the pistols into the next room, 
where there was no light; and he told her never mind; and slic 
suddenly ran to him, with a ery, and held to him, and said lie 
should not go like that, he must just kiss her once and say that he 
forgave her, and loved her, loved her; and he said he felt as if 
he could have killed a lion then, and he put her on one side, and 
said: “ You’ve hurt me ever since our marriage by not believing 


in me. I want you to feel there’s only me between you and some 
danger. I want you to feel I can protect you against anything. 


Do you feel that?” 
And all she could say was, “ ’'m afraid—afraid!” 
The shutter creaked again, and he turned away without another 
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. that they would lynch him. 
. to be sent home to England. 








word, and went into the next room with 
the pistols. He laid them on the mantel- 


shelf; the window was shuttered and there 


was no light. It looked out on the forest. 
He felt his own heart beating in the dark- 
ness. It was so still. As he stood there a 
ereat choking feeling came into his throat; 
and the silence pressed in on him with great 
soft hands; and a shadow fell across the 
lintel of the door where the lamplight 
shone. 

His wife was coming, coming to see what 
he was doing; but the shutter had creaked. 
He had heard it creaking. And something 
within him cried out, “Go to her!” and 
the darkness grew alive with moving shad- 
ows, and fear was with him—fear, vague 
and still. Then he heard a scream, and 
his wife’s voice cried out his name once, 
again, and yet again. Then a deathblow and 
all was still. 

The window was shuttered —it was so 
easy to drop the bar; it was but a step 
thence to the ground. Outside, the fear ran 
with him across the long, long stretch of 
grass, so silent in the moonlight. He saw 
his shadow by him, long and black, and he 
watched to see it stretch itself out past 
him, and he waited for the feel of some- 
thing thin and sharp, that stabbed between 
his shoulders from behind. He was in the 
forest now and brushed against the trees; 
the thorns caught at him like long fingers, 
and he screamed and tore himself away and 
ran on screaming. 

The dawn came up very cold and gray: 
he found himself standing by the river, cold 
and spectral in the mist; and fear went 
from him and horror came. He tried to 
throw himself into the water, but he dare 
not, because the river was so wide and the 
waters were streaming on so smoothly and 
so silently. He prayed then that the Chi- 
nese might come up and find him; but no 
one came. 

Long hours after, there was blazing sun- 
shine, and some men were carrying him, and 
he found they were taking him through the 
forest to his home; but he begged and prayed 
of them to stop; so some of them went on 
there and found what had happened. He 
dared not tell them the truth, for fear 
He only ‘begged 





He told his people his wife had died. 
Every one was sorry for him, and made a 
hero of him, as she had pictured; but he 
only thought of the long nights, when the 
little girl and he had sat together by the 
fireside, and he felt her face against his hand, 
with the tears wet upon it. 

One night his mother spoke of her dis- 
paragingly before some friends, and his re- 
morse sprang up and shouted to him to rid 
himself of the burden which he carried with 
him night and day, so he told them all the 
truth; and he felt happier then. His mother 
begged of him to stop, but he had to go on; 
it was such a blessed relief to have some one 
to share his secret. While they talked of it, 
he felt that they were round him, guarding 
him. He told every one now he had broken 
through the barrier; he said it was his pun- 
ishment. 
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Some Anecdotes of Thomas 
B. Reed 


By Edward W. Townsend 


THERE seemed to be no character of court 
proceedings into which ex-Speaker Reed 
could not infuse some humor. The writer 
once watched him through a session of a 
trial whose testimony was as entertaining 
as a table of steel-rail production to a pie- 
man, yet Mr. Reed often found opportunity 
for a play of his temperamentally prompted 
wit. It was during Mr. Reed’s career as 
a New York lawyer, when he returned after 
so many years to the practice of his pro- 
fession. The witness, Mr. Reed’s client, was 
being cross-examined as to some tedious 
details relating to a $14,000,000 pool, out 
of whose operations arose the cause at 
trial. The witness had been one of the 
largest contributors to the pool, and his de- 
sirability as a client can be further inferred 
from the fact that his financial affairs were 
of a magnitude to warrant his testifying his 
inability to say, without reference to his 
books, how much “* within a million or two ” 
he had contributed to the pool. 

Mr. Reed had objected to one of the cross- 
examiner’s questions as “being possibly a 
little too leading, your Honor.” 

“ But,” said the opposing counsel in ex- 
cuse, * the witness is * unfriendly.’ ” 

Mr. Reed turned slowly to the speaker 
with a puzzled look, and then drawled, in a 
tone of mild surprise: “* Do you find him un- 
friendly? Why, I have found him most 
friendly.” 

The numerous and distinguished counsel 
on both sides had sudden occasion to hide 
their faces behind documents, and it was 
a minute or so before the judge, the folds 
of whose silk gown were curiously agitated 
in the mean time, said, “ Counsel are delay- 
ing the proceedings; we will continue.” 

Mr. Reed alone appeared not to be in the 
joke, but rather as if he might, with War- 
wick, be saying, 

tut in these nice, sharp quillets of the law, 

Good faith, I am no wiser than a daw. 

Upon another occasion, the cross-examiner 
had asked Mr. Reed’s witness some such 
question as, “ Prior to October 9, had you 
seen Mr. Blank in reference to the terms of 
settlement?’ This question, in view of pre- 
ceding evidence, was obviously indefinite. 
and Mr. Reed objected to it on that ground. 
Counsel altered its form, but not in the di- 
rection of definiteness, and another objection 
followed. Then the cross-examiner inquired 
of the witness, smiling blandly at Mr. Reed, 
“Did you, prior or subsequent to that date, 
see Mr. Blank in relation to any subject?” 

* Ah.” exclaimed Mr. Reed, affecting a sigh 
a relief, “ when counsel succeeds in forming 
a question which is such a model of concise 
definiteness, I am compelled to withdraw my 
objection.” 





Who He Was 


Some of the experiences which fell to the 
lot of Arnold Daly, the actor, when he first 
began his endeavors to produce Bernard 
Shaw’s play of “ Candida,” are entertaining 
to him now, but they were not so funny 
a while ago when no one wanted to listen 
to his propositions. 

Mr. Daly reiterated his ambitions, sug- 
gestions, and intentions so often and_ so 
fruitlessly that there came a time when irri- 
tation got the best of him, eventualiy cul- 
minating in an illuminating definition of the 
witty Irishman. 

“Shaw—who is he, anyway?” asked a 
certain well-known manager of Mr. Daly. 
“What's he ever written? I never heard 
of him?” 

“Never heard of Shaw?” gasped the dis- 
appointed actor, “ never heard. . . . Why.— 
don’t vou know? You know that common 
expression used by so many, particularly 
country people, when they are incredulous: 
‘Oh, Shaw!’ you’ve heard of that, haven’t 
you?” 

“Ves,” drawled the manager. 

“Well, that’s who he is!” cried the indig- 
nant Daly: “he was the originator of that 
expression !”” 

“Oh, Shaw, was he!” commented the man- 
ager, listlessly. 
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Progress of Science 
The Problem of Flight 


THAT the solution of the problem of me- 
chanical flight lay in the aeroplane has been, 
the opinion of students of aeronautics for 
several years, and now that such a machine 
has been constructed and has actually been 
in flight under its own power, this feeling 
is strengthened. Ina test near Kitty Hawi, 
North Carolina, the aeroplane designed hy 
William and Orville Wright rose from thie 
ground with its own power, remained in 
flight for a period of fifty-seven seconds at 
a speed of about ten miles an hour, and 
finally landed safely with its passengers. 
In previous tests, for example, with thie 
enormous mechanisms constructed by Sir 
Hiram Maxim and more recently by Pro- 
fessor Langley, there had not been actual 
flight for any sustained period. If we think 
of a bird soaring, or a kite, we have the un- 
derlying idea of the aeroplane, which con- 
sists of a frame so covered as to present 
one or more surfaces of considerable extent 
parallel to the earth, so that the upward 
pressure of the air will tend to support it 
against the action of gravity. In the 
case of the Wright aeroplane the power 
was supplied by a sixteen-horse-power gaso- 
lene motor, which was able to drive the 
acroplane at a speed of thirty-one miles 
an hour relative to the wind, which was 
blowing at a rate of about twenty-one miles 
an hour. The aeroplane had a surface of 510 
square feet, and weighed a little more than 
700 pounds. It made four successful as- 
cents. Mr. Wright, who has acquired great 
experience in manipulating the aeroplane in 
actual experiments in the air, and has thus 
learned the best adjustment of rudders, ete., 
was able to rise and land safely in each 
instance. 


Operating with Radium 

The announcement made recently by a 
New York physician, Dr. W. J. Morten, that 
he had employed radium in his practice 
and had effected cures in the case of cancer, 
has attracted general attention to this much- 
discussed substance, and especially to its 
value as a therapeutic agent. During the 
fall and winter various experiments to de- 
termine the effect of radium on various plant 
and animal organisms have been carried on. 
Its curative value in such diseases as can- 
cer has also been investigated, and in a 
report made to the Vienna Academy of Sci- 
ences by Dr. Exner, the conclusion is reach- 
ed that while an operation is preferable, yet 
the radium treatment is advisable where 
this is not possible. In nine cases of can- 
cer which had been under radium treatment 
it was found that there had been consid- 
erable abatement in the cancerous swell- 
ing, and in two of these it had not appeared 
after five months. In one case there had been 
considerable improvement, due to the ra- 
dium treatment, which was the more inter- 
esting, as it was impgssible to operate on 
the patient. 


Radium and Electricity 


Still another clue to the nature of ra- 
dium has been obtained by the experimental 
demonstration of the fact that it-is able 
to produce a minute continuous current of 
electricity. This involves the production of 
energy from the radium, and as we are able 
to measure the current we can determine 
this amount and thus find how much energy 
is lost. In the experiments this was accom- 
plished by sealing a platinum wire in a 
tube containing radium and then suspend- 
ing the tube by a glass thread in a large 
tube in which a second platinum wire was 
sealed. A minute current was _ produced, 
caused by the disintegration of the radium 
atoms and the positively and negatively 
charged electrons or small particles thrown 
off in this disintegration. The inner tube 
serves as a sieve to retain the positive 
or larger electrons, while the negative, which 
are smaller, pass through readily. This 
action is explained on Rutherford’s disinte- 
gration theory, and the experiments are 
considered of extreme importance, as they 
enable a calculation to be made of the mass 
of the particles lost by radiation, an amount 
so minute that no present methods of weizh 
ing can detect it. 
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Music 


“ Siegfried” at the Opera 


“ THEN, in the violet forest, all a-bourgeon, 
Eucharis said to me: * It is spring.’ ” So wrote 
the French poet Arthur Rimbaud; and so 
might Richard Wagner have said of his 
“ Siegfried,” that radiant celebration of the 
beauty of the world. He has’ written 
throughout, in this score, with a flaming 
pen, with sheer exuberant joy in the doing. 
He knew, inwardly, the * green rythm” and 
fire of life; and out of * the rustle of leaves 
and the lap of water and the ancient music 
of the wind” he wrought that marvellous 
proclamation of the joy of earth which is 
“ Siegfried.” It is the loveliest legacy he has 
left us. It could have been achieved only 
by a genius whose heart was swept by the 
sudden tides of youth, as “ Parsifal ” could 
have been achieved only by one whose heart 
had come to know the wisdom of the seers. 
And there are still some, perhaps, who, with 
the Annir Choille, ‘would rather be with 
Cathal of the Woods,” than gain the remoter 
paradise, if in that gain were to be heard 
no more “the earth-sweet ancient song of 
the blood that is in the veins of youth.” 

* Siegfried ” presents embarrassing prob- 
lems to its producer—problems poetic and 
psychic rather than technical. Mr. Conried 
gave the work on Monday evening of last 
week, for the first time under his direction. 
It was, in many respects, an excellent per- 
formance, but it was not a completely satis- 
fying one. The vital energy, the character- 
istic emphasis, of the work were effectively 
expressed; but they were the weighty en- 
ergy and emphasis of maturity, rather than 
of youth. There was a persistent lack of 
the buoyancy, the impulsive ardor, the gay 
temerity, which are of the essence and spirit 
of the work, and this was felt in the or- 
chestra no less than upon the stage. The 
deliberate and heavy-footed Siegfried of 
Ernst Kraus was matched, in a lesser meas- 
ure, by the forceful but too-forthright con- 
ducting of Mottl. Praise of Mr. Mottl’s 
superb reading of the “ Tristan” score has 
been written unstintedly in this place: in 
that he proved himself indubitably a master. 
His comparatively ineffective work in “ Sieg- 
fried ” is the more disappointing because of 
the keen expectation with which one antic- 
ipated it. Vigorous, authoritative, and 
quick with life as his playing was, one 
missed the vernal quality, the magic, with- 
out which “ Siegfried” is not “ Siegfried.” 

The want would have been less conspic- 
uous if the part of the protagonist had been 
in more capable hands. Mr. Kraus is not a 
good Siegfried; he is unable to convey 
the essential note of the character — the 
irresponsible ardor, the naiveté, the mer- 
curial tenderness of which Wagner’s young 
hero is so lovably compounded. Mr. Kraus’s 
singing in the part is better than it was 
some years ago, when the tenor first ap- 
peared here under Mr. Damrosch’s manage- 
ment; but his acting is throughout ponder- 
ous and overaccentuated. 

Madame Gadski, for the first time any- 
where, sang the awakened Briinnhilde, and 
in it she scored the most important triumph 
of her career. Hers is not an_ heroic 
Briinnhilde—she gives one little sense of 
the goddess, the pagan divinity becoming, 
reluctantly, more nobly human. She is hu- 
man from the beginning, so that the transi- 
tion is less moving than it was when Leh- 
mann used to act it, or as it is to-day when 
Nordica or Ternina acts it. But within 
its limitations Gadski’s denotement of the 
Heilige Braut is beautifully eloquent and 
sincere, 

Mr. Géritz was an Alberich of im- 
passioned ferocity; Mr. Reiss was the in- 
imitable ime of other years; Mr. Van Rooy 
Was the Wotan, Louise Homer a full-throat- 
ed Hrda, Mr. Blass the unfortunate Fafner, 
and Miss Marguerite Lemon the German 
Voice of the Bird. Mr. Conried has pro- 
vided some new and exceedingly good set- 
tings—the cave scene of the first act is par- 
tiewlarly praiseworthy. As for the all-im- 
portant Wurm upon whom Siegfried tries 
the Inettle of Nothung, he was quite con- 
Mncingly frightful ; but Mr. Conried should 
provide him with a larger megaphone to sing 
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FLORIDA, 





Two Weeks’ Tour via Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 


The first Pennsylvania Railroad tour of the season 
to Jacksonville, allowing two weeks in Florida, will 
leave New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Wash- 
ington by special train on February 2. 

Excursion tickets, including railway transporta- 
tion, Pullman accommodations (one berth), and meals 
en route in both directions while traveling on the 


special train, will be sold at the following rates: 
| New York, $50.00; Trenton, $49.00; Philadelphia, 


Harrisburg, Baltimore, and Washington, $48.00; Pitts- 
burg, $53.00 ; and at proportionate rates from other 
points. 

For tickets, itineraries, and other information, apply 
to ticket agents, or to Geo. W. Boyd, General Passenger 
Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
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JUDITH OF THE PLAINS 
By MARIE MANNING 


“Tt has remained for a woman,” says the Chicago Record-Herald, “to successfully describe a great 
cattle stampede.” This stampede is only one of the many dramatic incidents in Miss Manning's 
new tale of the end of the cattle days in Wyoming. The book is rich in humor, $1.50 
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COCKTAIL 
FACTS 


About 90° of the Cocktails now drank 
are either Manhattans or Martinis ; no 
good bar=keeper uses any bitters but 
‘‘English Orange’’ in making them, 
The ** CLUB COCKTAILS,’’ Manhattans 
and Martinis, are made as they should 
be with English ‘‘ Orange Bitters,’’ are 
properly aged and are better than any 
fresh made cocktail possibly can be. A 
fresh made cocktail is like a new blend 
of any kind, unfit for use. Age is what 
makes a good Punch, age is what makes 
a good Cordial, age is what makes a 
good blended whiskey, age is what 
makes a palatable sauce, and above all 
age is what makes a good cocktail. 
These statements can be verified by 
any reputable blender. 
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_ Skin Diseases 


Eczema, Salt Rheum, Pimples, 
Ringworm, Itch, Acne or other 
skin troubles, can be promptly 
cured by 


- Hydrozone 


Hydrozone is endorsed by leading 
physicians. It is absolutely harm- 
less, yet most powerful healing 
agent. Hydrozone destroys para- 
sites which cause these diseases 
Take no substitute, and see that 
every bottle bears my signature. 
Trial Size, 25 Cents 
At Druggists or by mail, from 


Dept. C, 
7 60Prince 
Street, 
° New 
York. 


FREE Booklet on the rational treatment 
-™ (of diseases sent free. 
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GERTRUDE SMITH 


Author of “The Roggie and Reggie Stories,” “The Lovable 
Tales of Janey and Josey and Joe.” 


happiest little brother and sister you 
ever knew. They have a pet pony and 
a monkey all their own, and make mud- 
pies, and they know all about fairies and 
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